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’ CONSIDERING the question of wages according to the 

limitations of the subject the writer would have it dis- 
tinctly understood at the outset that he is not in any way con- 
nected with either of the contending parties representing labor 
and capital ; he claims, therefore, to be able to view the matter 
without prejudice, so far as interest and sympathy are concerned. 
He disavows any sympathy with those who are continually cry- 
ing out against the rich because they are rich and for no other 
reason. He is not one of those who believe that a rich man is 
forever prohibited from an entrance into the realms of bliss by 
reason of the great sin of being rich. He is nota labor agitator 
and never was; not an advocate of labor organizations; nor a 
capitalist, or member of any capitalistic combinations. Willing 
to recognize any and all beneficial results flowing out from such 
institutions and deprecating the evil, it is for him as a minister 
of the gospel of Christ to view the whole matter from that 
standpoint and hence it is impossible to descend to the level of 
a partisan in interest on either side. 

One of the principles of the gospel as enunciated in the lan- 
guage of the master himself, ‘‘He that is not against us is on 
our part,’’ compels him to the recognition of any good which 
may have resulted from the attempts of man to solve the prob- 
lem of labor and capital in their relationships, yet he must not 
be expected to adopt or champion any measure unprovided for 
in the gospel. He claims for it that its provisions are sufficient— 
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sufficient for the solution of every problem which vexes men’s 
souls—for the righting of every wrong. The gospel is intensely 
practical, addressing itself as it does to every phase and con- 
dition of human life and human want. When it comes to a 
question of the regulation of wages, therefore, we shall not find 
it lacking. 

Let it be understood then that this paper is written under the 
influence of such inspiration, without prejudice against either 
class, the rich or the poor, the employer or the employee. 

It would be nothing short of a failure to do justice to the sub- 
ject, if the fact that there is such a possibility as a false basis of 
wages were overlooked. By this is meant a wrong principle in 
fixing the compensation which a man should receive for his 
labor. It can hardly be questioned that this false basis is the 
one dominant in our country among both classes. Of course it 
is not meant that there are none among the employers of the 
country and none among the employees who are controlled by 
any higher principle of justice and right, but inasmuch as this 
is perhaps the most natural because attended in many respects 
with the least difficulty in arriving at the amount of compensa- 
tion for labor it has been adopted by the great majority. 

This false basis was, a few weeks ago, tersely expressed by the 
secretary of a corporation which claims to be ‘‘the largest iron 
manufacturing firm in the world’’—the Carnegie Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company, Limited. The statement as it ap- 
peared in an interview published in one of the Pittsburg dailies 
in connection with the account of the strike at Homestead, the 
location of one of the company’s largest establishments, is as 
follows : 


Reporter: ‘* What will be your basis of wages now ?”’ 

Secretary: ‘‘ Well, a man’s work is worth just what he can get for 
it ; if there is a piece of work which only one man can do, of course he 
will get high wages, but if a hundred can do it just as well, he will not 
get any more than any other man is willing to do it for.” 


Now if this language means anything, it means that this firm 
proposes to regulate wages not by the skill of the laborer, not 
by the value of the service rendered, but by the great law of 
supply and demand. ‘‘A man’s work is worth just what he 
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can get for it.”’ This sounds the keynote of the false basis of 
wages, which is no doubt the controlling, dominant principle 
governing both the majority of the employers and the majority 
of the employees of the whole country, and possibly of the 
whole civilized world to-day. And this is the evil thing which 
lies at the bottom of the contention between these two great 
parties which is agitating the country from one end to the other. 

A few considerations will serve to show the fallacy of this 
principle as a basis for the regulation of wages. 

1. The practical application of it is capable of very great 
wrong and injustice. Let this be the motto of the workmen of 
the country and let all their energies be exerted to the complete 
application of this idea and it need not be a matter of surprise 
to find labor combinations which have as their supreme object 
the establishment of the very highest possible rates of wages, 
regardless of merit or skill or anything else. And the only 
thing that can stand in the way of oppression and ruin to the 
whole country is the limit which may be fixed for these combina- 
tions by a higher power. Suppose an organization that would 
take in all the workmen of the country—and such a supposition 
is not an absurdity—men of every trade and vocation, as was 
contemplated in the organization of the Knights of Labor. 
Let this organization in the exercise of arbitrary power fix the 
scale of wages just as it pleases, having no other thought in 
mind but that already expressed, ‘‘ A man’s work is worth just 
what he can get for it.”’ This scale might run as follows: Car- 
penters, $25 per day ; blacksmiths, $30; laborers, $12.50, etc., 
ete., thus through the whole catalogue of workmen. What on 
earth is there to keep them from getting these exorbitant rates? 
A combination has been formed which controls the entire labor 
market. The dominating principle of this combination is that 
a workman is justly entitled to all he can get; hence there could 
be no way of resisting the injustice short of the suspension of 
all business. This is not an exaggerated estimate of the possi- 
bility in this direction. It is simply the statement of what is 
possible should the workmen succeed in combining into one the 
numberless organizations throughout the country at the present 
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time. It is the tracing out the results of this one organization in 
the direction indicated by almost every organization of the kind 
in the country. For taking exceptions to this as a basis of wages 
the writer was charged by a hired letter writer in a Pittsburg 
paper with promulgating socialistic dogmas but it is not hard to 
see wherein may be found the seeds of Socialism. Socialism 
aims to equalize opportunities regardless of capabilities. ‘A 
man’s work is worth just what he can get for it,’’ leads directly 
along the highway to Socialism. Too many labor combinations 
aim to equalize men regardless of any difference there may be 
between them in point of qualification. 

But it is just as true that the practical application of this 
principle on the part of the employer is capable of very great 
injustice and wrong. It is a principle which may be made to 
serve the evil purposes of both parties. Suppose a combination 
of the employers of the country. They have the money and 
money is like knowledge, only on many occasions a great deal 
more efficient in the accomplishment of great purposes, it is 
power. The employer by reason of his cash is able to hold out 
for an indefinite time in case of a strike or lockout. It keeps 
up a man’s courage wonderfully and strengthens him for holding 
out well when his stomach is kept well filled. But to assist this 
capitalistic combination we will suppose a time when labor is 
plentiful. Men are scrambling to get something to do to enable 
them to get their daily bread. Workmen are divided against 
each other in their desperation. Advantage is taken of such a 
condition of affairs and wages reduced. Men resist but they are 
confronted by this condition of affairs so that there is nothing 
left but submission or starvation. That workmen have failed in 
almost every attempt to maintain wages, is not because they 
have always been wrong, but rather because they are the weaker 
party. Money is strong. It puts bread in the mouth even 
though the large manufacturing establishment may be idle. 
Starvation is a most terrible foe. It brings the man to terms 
when the musket and the bayonet have failed. 

Now such a combination controlled by this principle need con- 
sider no other motive. It is not a matter of profit or loss. Only 
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a case of supply and demand, and if the present supply is not 
sufficient to perpetuate the great wrong it is not a difficult 
matter to increase it. Only the Atlantic rolls between this 
country and an almost exhaustless supply of the cheapest kind 
of the commodity. A few years ago this might have been re- 
garded as a considerable barrier, but in these days of rapid 
transit, when this great ocean highway can be measured in less 
than one week, transportation companies are almost willing to 
ship it as so much ballast. The statement is not overdrawn. It 
only presents the exact possibilities of the principle ; and hence 
it is not a difficult task to understand that a principle capable of 
such wrongs in its legitimate enforcement is in itself a very bad 
standard. Had it not been, the United States government could 
have no reasonable grounds for the enactment of the law pro- 
hibiting the transportation of labor contracted for on the other 
side of the ocean. 

2. This basis of wages is founded on a wrong assumption. 
‘*A man’s work is worth just what he can get for it’’ assumes 
that labor is a commodity and therefore something the price of 
which must be regulated by supply and demand. And this as- 
sumption proceeds on the principle that the law of supply and 
demand is the only law by which the price of commodities must 
be regulated. Recognizing the full force of the fact that supply 
and demand must have much to do with the regulation of the 
price of commodities, yet that it should be the supreme law in 
this is a matter that will bear serious question. 

When apples are plentiful they are necessarily cheap. When 
searce, the price is correspondingly high. This is the law of 
supply and demand, conditioned on the demand in the one case 
being the same as in the other. Yet there is such a thing as in- 
justice in the legitimate working of this law with respect to 
the price of commodities. It is only two or three years since a 
speculator by the name of Hutchinson succeeded in creating a 
flurry all over the country by gaining control of the wheat 
market, and in the space of two days forcing an advance in the 
price of breadstuffs of 40 per cent. This was accomplished by 
the recognition of the working out of the law of supply and 
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demand, yet working-men whose wages averaged perhaps less 
than $1.50 per day were compelled to meet this advance just the 
same as the millionaire, and this without any corresponding in- 
crease in wages. : . 

It may be argued from this incident, which is but one of the 
thousands that have occurred and are occurring and of the tens 
of thousands possible, that there must be something else recog- 
nized besides the law of supply and demand in regulating the 
price of commodities. If one man controlled by an all-absorbing 
selfishness can cause suffering to thousands and millions 
throughout a great nation and do so in harmony with the recog- 
nized business principle of the country, that principle is 
certainly not a very safe one. The law of supply and demand 
has afforded abundant opportunity for the gambler. Many a 
man by it has made himself possessor of thousands and millions 
while not rendering a fair equivalent for a single dollar. 

A man has a right to a fair profit on his investment. He has 
no moral right to an extortionate rate. Some commonwealths in 
some directions at least have recognized the falsity of determin- 
ing the worth of an article by the law of supply and demand. 
Take for example the price of money. The commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has a statute fixing the maximum interest at 6 per 
cent; and this to protect its citizens in their necessity from the 
usurer. The United States government has made recognition of 
the very same thing by the enactment of the protective tariff 
laws. By these our government virtually says that the law of 
supply and demand is capable of being used to the injury of its 
people in fixing the price: of commodities. Right here is 
afforded the opportunity for the defense of this governmental 
policy on grounds far higher than mere business necessity. Re- 
garding it in this way it assumes a moral aspect which cannot be 
readily overlooked. It does seem, however, that the insisting on 
the application of this law in the regulation of wages comes in 
very bad grace from those who have received so much benefit 
from these regulating and restraining enactments. 

But if it were admitted that the law of supply and demand is 
absolutely correct in fixing the price of commodities it should 
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have no place in fixing the price of labor. It is a false assump- 
tion which catalogues labor with commodities. A commodity is 
the production of labor and capital. The word ‘“‘labor’’ is used 
first because it must take the precedence. Capital is nothing 
without labor. Inanimate, worthless: labor it must have to 
make it productive. A man may be worth millions and yet 
starve. When Adam opened his eyes upon the finished work of 
creation he saw spread out before him an immense capital—the 
face of the whole earth, yet the command was, Work. Without 
work there could be no production. Even if he had been satis- 
fied with the wild fruit of the earth there must be labor in gath- 
ering and preparing it for his use. Labor, therefore, instead of 
being a commodity creates commodities. It stands alone and all 
other things must be made subservient to it. Look at the situa- 
tion in this way. The capitalist himself is a laborer. He is 
possessed of so much capital with which he embarks in business. 
He furnishes his own labor; does his own work. But as his 
business increases he calls to his assistance another, and after a 
little another, and so on until he becomes a large employer. 
What is the difference between the owner as laborer and the per- 
sons whom he has employed? The business may have grown to 
such an extent that all his time is occupied in directing it, yet 
he is a laborer and colaborer still with the others and the only 
difference between them is that he is the possessor of the capital 
and these others are assisting him in furnishing the labor. The 
capitalist as laborer never thinks of placing his labor in the 
market of commodities. 

3. . The law of supply and demand as a basis of wages has as 
its legitimate object human degradation. It is not difficult to 
trace out in direct line from this human slavery. ‘Just what 
he can get.’’ If he happens to be strong and well able to cope 
with his antagonist he may get on very well. Recent years have 
shown that capital is stronger than labor, because more skillfully 
handled. In two at least and possibly more than two battles out 
of every three in this ‘‘unholy war” that is being waged be- 
tween labor and capital, labor has been the unguccessful contest- 
ant. This goes to show that by reason of something labor is the 
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weaker of the two. And on the basis under consideration labor 
must continue to lose unless it attracts to itself strength hitherto 
unknown. In the case of the African who was held in bondage 
in our country until within a quarter of a century it was the case 
of the weaker enslaved by the stronger. Had he been able to 
take care of himself that condition could never have existed. It 
was strength against weakness. It does not require a philoso- 
pher to point out the fact that the two conditions are on the same 
line. The law of supply and demand did not work out the 
black man’s liberty, nor will it give victory to the white man. 

No one will question the statement that it is degrading to men 
to place them in the same category with horses and pigs: and 
this is what is done when labor is placed in the list of commodi- 
ties. There is much talk in these days of elevating the race, of 
reaching the masses, and a thousand expressions of like import. 
To this end many agencies have been set to work, yet this man- 
ner of dealing with men, and this way of regarding them as laid 
down in the law of supply and demand does more to degrade 
and unhumanize than all. these agencies can ever be able to 
counteract. 

Now, these three considerations which have been presented ; 
viz., its capacity to work wrong and injustice, its false assump- 
tion that labor is a commodity, and the degrading tendency of 
the law of supply and demand when used to regulate the price 
of labor, certainly lead to the conviction that the dominating 
principle expressed in the words, ‘‘A man’s work is worth just 
what he can get for it,’’ 
wages. 


is a false basis for the regulation of 


It is worth while now to turn to the consideration of what may 
be regarded as the true basis of wages which is expressed per- 
fectly in the language of the Divine Master, ‘‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’”’ In arriving at the true meaning of this 
language taking in its scope and breadth it will be necessary to 
regard it in the light of the circumstances which gave occasion for 
the use of it as well as to attempt to trace out the meaning of the 
word ‘‘hire.’”’ And this will give a more perfect idea than relying 
on the definitions of standard authorities. Webster defines the 
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word as follows: the reward or recompense paid for personal 
service. But in the definition of the verb he implies that this 
may be coutracted for or stipulated beforehand, thus indicating 
that ‘‘hire’’ stands for the amount stipulated for personal service. 
This is no doubt the popular usage of the term ; but it is hardly 
in harmony with the Scriptural usage of the same word. The 
occasion on which the Lord Jesus made use of it was at the time 
of the appointment of the seventy missionaries who were to go 
out ‘‘two by two”’ into every city. He gave them explicit in- 
structions as to their deportment. Among other things he told 
them not to refuse whatever might be offered them, for this was 
not to be regarded as charity—‘‘the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.’ Yet there was no bargain as to what they were to re- 
ceive; no arrangement beforehand, in fact they knew not who 
would give or who would withhold. Thus the Savior denominates 
that which they are to receive from the unknown employers hire. 
Now it can hardly be questioned that the clear teaching of this 
Scripture quotation involves the idea expressed by the word 
earnings. The laborer is worthy of his earnings. And this is 
clearly in complete harmony with those principles of justice 
which allot to every man his desert. The laborer deserves his 
earnings. It is only necessary to remark further that the original 
significance and usage of the word confirms the conclusion al- 
ready arrived at. And this fixes beyond further question or 
dispute the true basis of wages: whatever a man in any capacity 
earns, that he is entitled to; no more and no less. 

Such a basis removes human labor from the list of commodi- 
ties. It forbids the speaking of it as something that is bought 
or sold, just as horses are bought or sold. Itis a very poor 
argument which assumes the idea proper merely because the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the laborer sells his labor,’’ is familiar by reason of 
the frequency of its repetition. Many and frequent repetitions are 
still a long distance from proving the truth of the saying. There 
is a wide difference between buying and selling and that which is 
expressed by the word hiring. To buy gives the purchaser ab- 
solute possession of that which he purchases—to hire gives noth- 
ing of the kind. A person may buy the use of a horse for a day, 
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or week, or month. This gives him the absolute right to the use 
of the horse for the time specified, of course subject to whatever 
limitations may have been agreed upon. A horse according to 
this interpretation is not hired ; the use of him is bought. The 
hiring of a man does not imply that the use of the man has been 
bought, or that the man has sold the use of himself for a certain 
time. If labor were a commodity such would be the proper ex- 
pression, but inasmuch as it does not belong to the list of com- 
modities the word ‘‘hire’’ is used. 

The relationship between the employer and the employee as 
to the true basis of wages may be more forcibly illustrated by 
reference to a condition simpler than many of the present con- 
ditions afford. By the division of labor and the remarkable 
growth of labor-employing institutions it has been rendered 
difficult to distinguish in many matters pertaining to this rela- 
tionship. But the illustration may be based on a past condition. 
Let it be based upon the agriculturist and his hired help. A man 
owns a piece of ground. He has farming implements and horses. 
Here is capital. He says to his neighbor, ‘‘ Here are the ground, 
the implements, and the seed, now you go in there, cultivate the 
soil and when the harvest comes you shall receive your hire or 
wages.’’ A certain proportion may be agreed upon but the 
amount is dependent upon the harvest, which is to be the recom- 
pense of labor—the earnings. 

According to the present constitution of affairs in the indus- 
trial world this has been changed. Now the capitalist assumes 
the responsibility and risk and advances the wages of the 
laborer. In other words, he advances to the laborer that which 
is estimated as the amount of his earnings, this being none the 
less a Share of the production because the employer advances 
it. The employer takes the risk of getting back a complete re- 
turn for what he has already advanced to the laborer. It isa 
very easy matter from this to understand the cause of the error 
which forms the false basis of wages already considered. If the 
earnings of the laborer are paid to him before the product of 
his labor has reached the market, how is the exact amount to be 
arrived at? It would seem impossible to form a correct estimate 
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and hence the easiest way out of the difficulty is to regulate the 
price of labor just as commodities are regulated—according to 
the provisions of the law of supply and demand. 

Now such a basis of wages gives to each man his proper dig- 
nity among his fellows. All men are equal. No man has a 
right to assume to himself a superiority because he is a capital- 
ist. It is on the principle that all are in possession of certain 
capabilities that this equality rests ; and this principle main- 
tains to every man that individuality which should under no 
circumstances be sacrificed. It affords a clear field for every 
man to make the most and best of his powers. The tendency of 
unionism on the one hand is to discourage this by placing all 
men of each class on an equality as to the amount of wages, 
while the supply and demand theory:of the employer on the 
other hand has the very same effect by bringing multitudes into 
competition and taking advantage of men’s necessity. 

If it has been shown that the idea conveyed by the word 
earnings Should form the true basis of wages there yet remains 
another consideration before this paper may be deemed complete, 
and this may best be presented in answer to the question, How 
shall the amount of the earnings of the laborer under this rule 
be known? or to put the question in another form, What are 
the most equitable means of arriving at the proper amount of 
wages each laborer should receive according to the principle, 
‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire ’’ ? 

It must be confessed that this involves a matter not unat- 
tended with serious difficulty. There was a time in the history 
of society when it was not a question to give rise to serious 
thought. In those times of simple habits of business and labor 
the deepest problem in mathematics which it involved was the 
measuring and counting the number of bushels of grain. Out 
of this however by the division of labor has grown a wonderfully 
complex system. An article may pass through more than a 
hundred hands before it reaches the door of the consumer, while 
some establishments through which it must find its way are the 
employers of more than a thousand laborers. To follow the 
wanderings of a single steel rail from the ore mine until it finds 
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itself a part of the great railroad would be a difficult task in 
itself. It would be interesting as well as necessary to note how 
many men are engaged in the manufaeture of one shoe. This 
certainly would demand very close and intricate calculation that 
there be anything like exactness in approximating the amount 
which each man should receive as his earnings. Take for 
example any of the large railroad corporations of the country, em- 
ploying as it does hundreds and thousands of men in the carrying 
on of its business. These men engaged in the work of transporta- 
tion are laborers who are earners just the same as the mechanic 
or agriculturist, and their earnings should be as definitely fixed. 
Beginning with the preparation of the soil in the production of 
a bushel of wheat: the sowing of the seed and gathering in the 
harvest ; its preparation for the table and transportation to the 
consumer, what part of that bushel of wheat has been earned 
by the engineer who drives the engine that hauls it to market? 
by the conductor? by the brakeman ? 

The difficulty which presents itself just here, no doubt has 
given rise to the system of employment which is now almost 
universally practiced: the payment to the workmen of a certain 
stipulated price, the employer assuming all the risk and re- 
quiring faithful service on the part of the employee ; and out of 
this the other custom of regulating that price not by actual or 
estimated earning, but by the application of the law of supply 
and demand. 

With these difficulties to confront, it should not be counted a 
thing surprising if the suggestions may not be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of every case or the full requirement in any 
case. 

In attempting to arrive at the answer to the question the fol- 
lowing division of the production of labor and capital should be 
kept in mind, namely, expenses, wages, and profits. Expenses 
should include everything necessary to keep the plant in the 
condition in which capital placed it at the beginning and such 
outlay as may have been necessary in the furnishing of material. 
Profit includes that part to which the employer is entitled by 
virtue of invested capital, and should include a fair percentage 
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on his investment, together with an additional percentage on 
account of the responsibility and risk he assumes, that which re- 
mains should be regarded as wages or earnings. However, it is 
not meant in this division and definition that the employer and 
capitalist should receive his share of the production before the 
laborer has received his earnings. There is serious objection to 
such a theory. It would be nothing short of a division of 
profits, making the laborer who is without responsibility the one 
chiefly benefited. 

According to this principle to attempt to fix the wages of the 
laborer before the service has been rendered and the production 
of that labor known, is clearly an impossibility. There may be 
certain rules by which the production may be estimated and in 
many cases these estimates may approach very nearly to perfec- 
tion, as, for example, in the case of the bricklayer ; a certain 
number of bricks handled in one day may be handled the next, 
and thus a fair estimate of one day’s work may be based upon 
another. But the intricacies of business generally render this 
impossible. 

There is, however, a way of solving this difficulty which sug- 
gests itself as fair and seems to meet with favor among those 
who have considered the plan. It has been for some years past, 
practiced with very satisfactory results by the firm of Porter, 
Bell & Co., locomotive builders, of Pittsburg, Pa. This firm 
has a fixed standard of wages for each class of men employed ; 
so much to machinists, so much to carpenters, and so much to 
general laborers, etc. Each man receives his wages in accord- 
ance with this standard monthly or semi-monthly. Then at the 
end of the year a division is made of that portion allotted to 
earnings of labor to each man according to the wages he has re- 
ceived. For example, if the earnings as shown by the business 
of the year, amount to a certain sum and the amount at the end 
of the year not yet paid out is equal to 10 per cent of the whole 
earnings, then the machinist whose salary according to the stand- 
ard of wages already fixed has amounted to $950 will be en- 
titled to an additional 10 per cent, or $95. The laborer who 
has earned $500 will receive $50 additional. 
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This system may meet with some objections, but taking it all 
in all it seems to afford the best opportunity for a fair and im- 
partial distribution of earnings to the laborer. Each man stands 
on his own merits, and each man is inspired to do the best he 
can to make the earnings of the concern as large as possible. 
Thus does each laborer, without becoming a partner, and thereby 
a capitalist, become a party in interest. 

Other plans might be suggested, yet after all the responsibility 
of this distribution rests with the employer. The Scriptural 
law on the subject is plain, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire.”’ 
Every man who undertakes the responsibility of conducting a 
business in which laborers are employed must be willing to meet 
the responsibility of honestly and fairly distributing to them 
their earnings. 

When men are satisfied to do this and are content with a fair 
profit on their investment, then may we expect to see the 
difficulties between labor and capital, in a large measure at least, 


settled. 
J. D. SANDS. 




























AN INQUIRY CONCERNING OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


BY THEODORE 8S. WOOLSEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 





HE number of controversies with foreign powers which 

have arisen of late, must have impressed every student in 
the department of foreign relations. Upon putting together the 
facts involved in several of these “ difficulties,’’ and comparing 
their causes, the question has presented itself, whether one main 
cause has not led to all of them, and if so, whether this does not 
indicate a change of foreign policy. 

This policy was originally outlined by Washington in his fare- 
well address, in that noble passage beginning, ‘‘Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations ; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all.”’ It was believed to consist in the avoidance of en- 
croachments upon, as well as of entanglements with, other states. 
Long ago we reached the position of indifference to foreign influ- 
ences which Washington aimed at. Too often have we failed of 
the good faith and justice which he inculeated. But the peculiar 
advantages of our position are the same, our duties are the same, 
now as then. If there appears a change in our foreign policy 
we have a right to question it; we may still test it by the spirit 
of our early diplomacy. 

Ever since the recognition of our independence by Great Brit- 
ain our fishery relations with her colonies have been in an un- 
settled condition, modified by temporary arrangements built 
upon the basis of the treaty of 1818. At several periods in our 
history we have had to complain of high-handed treatment of 
our fishermen and of the illegal seizure of their smacks, by the 
provincial authorities. Nor have our fishermen been without 
fault, in fishing within forbidden waters, occasionally in entering 
upon a forbidden traffic. But now the tables are turned. Since 
1885 United States ships have seized some and warned away 
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many more of the British Columbian sealers for operating in the 
waters of Behring Sea. The controversy resulting, as yet un- 
settled, is the first on our list to claim attention. 

The habits of the fur seals and the methods of capture are as 
follows: During the winter season the seals are widely scattered 
in the Pacific Ocean. In April they travel northward and repair 
to certain breeding islands lying in the Behring Sea. One group 
of these islands belongs to Russia, another to the United States. 
It has been the practice of our government to farm out its seal 
fishery to a company, under conditions of rental, tax per skin, 
and limitation of slaughter. This company’s employees protect 
the seals in these Pribyloff Islands from depredation. After 
the females have landed they keep near shore with their young. 
The bachelors of a certain age are quietly driven inland and 
there killed. After some months when the bearing and breed- 
ing processes, thus rendered undisturbed, are completed the seals 
all put to sea again. It is in the spring and early summer when 
the seals are on their way to the rookeries, in the open sea, 
traversing the passages between the fringe of Aleutian Islands 
which mark off the Behring Sea from the Pacific, or cruising 
the coast, that latterly they have been intercepted by what we 
term the seal poachers. These men, belonging to the United 
States as well as to British Columbia, by their indiscriminate 
killing of females as well as of males, and losing many as they 
must through the sinking of the carcasses, have seriously dimin- 
ished the source of supply. 

Now it is of considerable importance to both Great Britain 
and the United States that this sealing industry should be pre- 
served, for the skins are cured and dressed in London while the 
direct revenue is paid to this country. A close season and a reg- 
ulated slaughter are probably essential to preserve this interest- 
ing animal from extinction. The real question then is whether 
such regulation shall be brought about through diplomatic agree- 
ment, or whether we can establish it through force as a matter 
of right. Over our own sealers, and over foreign sealers in our 
own coast sea, we undoubtedly have jurisdiction. But have 
we lawful jurisdiction over the operations of foreigners many 
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miles from land where most of our captures have been made? 

Such jurisdiction cannot arise from our ownership of the seals, 
for they are wild animals uninclosed, and can be owned by 
nobody. 

It cannot arise from the contention that their slaughter by 
foreigners is contra bonos mores, for that is a meaningless phrase 
upon which no rights of capture can be founded. 

Nor, once again, can it arise from the assertion that the Behr- 
ing Sea is a mare clausum, and not a part of the high sea, since 
that assertion cannot be substantiated in fact. The Behring Sea 
is too vast to be under the control of any one nation. The terri- 
tory of the United States borders less than half of it. Russia 
gave up a Similar claim. It is inconsistent with the spirit of 
modern politics. If we have exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Behring Sea then it must spring from our ownership of adjacent 
land and from that alone. For it must always be kept in mind 
that jurisdiction is not a thing separate and complete in itself, 
but only an incident to the possession of certain territory. Our 
question therefore presents itself thus: Has the United States 
through its possession of Alaska acquired exclusive jurisdiction 
over the Behring Sea? Here it must first be remarked that the 
presumption is against us. The vast exclusive claims to jurisdic- 
tion over broad stretches of sea, once in vogue, have become 
obsolete. Portugal and Spain no longer assert peculiar rights 
in great tracts of ocean with a papal bull as a warrant. 
England no longer compels foreign ships to lower their topsails 
to her in the narrow seas. American fishermen may fish as 
freely as Canadians in the Gulf of St. Lawrence if they keep off 
shore. Even the waters of the Bay of Fundy, after tedious dis- 
putation with Great Britain, are agreed to form part of the high 
seas. 

But the Alaska purchase was made from Russia and it seems 
to be from Russia that we derive the rights of jurisdiction to 
which we lay claim. As expressed in its diplomatic correspond- 
ence, our government asserts that Russia had controlled the 
fisheries of those waters from their discovery until 1867; that 
until 1886 they had been in undisturbed possession of the United 
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States; that thereby an exclusive right had been acquired in 
them. Our exclusive jurisdiction being thus derived from Rus- 
sia we must prove that she owned and exercised it and that the 
Alaska purchase treaty conveyed it. . 

It is a fact that Russia once claimed exclusive rights over the 
coasts and waters of the Behring Sea from the straits to the 
54th degree of north latitude. But neither Great Britain nor 
the United States would submit to such pretensions. Chancellor 
Kent and John Quincy Adams denied and opposed the claim. 
The result of our diplomatic protests is seen in the treaty of 
1824 between Russia and the United States. ‘‘It is agreed that 
in any part of the Great Ocean, commonly called the Pacific 
Ocean or South Sea, the respective citizens . . . shall be 
neither disturbed nor restrained, either in navigation or in fish- 
ing, or in the power of resorting to the coasts’’ at unsettled 
points for trading. In 1825 a similar treaty was made by 
Russia with Great Britain. Both treaties were to last ten years. 
It is not practicable to argue that the Behring Sea was not a 
portion of the Pacific Ocean in the view of these treaties. The 
Behring Sea is a body of water, three times as large as the Gulf 
of Mexico, separated from the Pacific by a string of one hundred 
and fifty islands, mostly mere islets, in a line measuring perhaps 
2,500 miles, with spaces as wide as 200 miles between them, a 
separation only in name. The claim of our government that 
Russia had exercised undisturbed exclusive sovereignty over the 
Behring Sea until 1867, is upset therefore by two treaties and by 
our own diplomatic history. Moreover, as Lord Salisbury has 
urged, the fact of non-use of a right, even if proved, does not 
imply abandonment of that right. 

Again, by Art. I. of the Convention for the cession of Alaska, 
was surrendered ‘‘all the territory and dominion now possessed 
by his said majesty on the continent of America and in the ad- 
jacent islands, the same being contained within the geographical 
limits herein set forth.’”’ Lines are drawn across the ocean 
‘‘within which the territories and dominion conveyed are con- 
tained,”’ but no mention is made of jurisdiction over a great 
stretch of sea as a thing granted. No jurisdiction was or could 
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be granted, except what attached to the -land ceded, and that 
passed as a thing of course. Whatever rights we have in Behr- 
ing Sea away from land, exist only by virtue of ownership of 
that land, and are not distinguishable from similar rights attach- 
ing to governmental possession of land elsewhere. 

Russia based her claim to exclusive jurisdiction over these 
waters, upon her ownership of all the territory inclosing them. 
Her claim was successfully resisted. We now own less than 
half the coast that Russia did, and yet are now found setting up 
the same claim. 

Are not these principles clear ? 

The Behring Sea is part of the high seas, and sealing, beyond 
the three-mile limit in it, can be prevented only by an exercise 
of sovereignty over it. Such right of sovereignty we denied to 
Russia. Such right we now claim, as derived from Russia. 
Such right, if Russia possessed it, could only be an incident to 
the ownership of the coasts, and could not exist and be con- 
veyed independently. There is no evidence of an attempt to 
convey it independently. Its territorial right in a portion of 
the coast bordering the Behring Sea, does not give this country 
exclusive jurisdiction over the said sea for a certain purpose, or 
for any purpose. Our fishery disputes with Canada, the prece- 
dents in our own history, maritime law, common sense, all 
discredit the idea. It isa great and an undue stretch of the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to capture twelve ships and 
warn off a great many more for engaging in a species of fishery, 
many miles from land. 

THE BARRUNDIA AFFAIR. 

Barrundia, formerly minister of war in Guatemala, had been 
exiled in 1885 and resided in Mexico. Taking up weapons 
against his native state, he was disarmed by the Mexican 
authorities and conducted to Acapulco, there being requested to 
leave the country whose neutrality he had violated. He accord- 
ingly took passage on the Pacific Mail Steamer Acapulco for 
Salvador. She touched at Guatemalan ports but Barrundia felt 
secure under the United States flag. At the first port, Cham- 
perico, the Guatemalan authorities demanded Barrundia’s sur- 
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render, but the captain of the Acapulco refused to allow any 
officers on board. 

The Guatemalan government then requested the American 
minister, Mr. Mizner, to direct Capt. Pitts of the Acapulco to 
surrender his passenger, charging him with sedition, treason, 
and conspiracy against the government. Mr. Mizner asked for 
and received assurances of a fair trialand no death penalty, in 
Barrundia’s behalf, as Guatemala was then under military law. 

The Acapulco came into port at San José Aug. 27, 1890. Com- 
mander Reiter of the Ranger boarded her and was asked by 
Pitts to protect his passenger. He replied that he could not 
act without authority from the governor of the port. Pitts 
then wired Mr. Mizner who answered that the Acapulco was 
within the jurisdiction of Guatemala, and that the authorities 
had a right to arrest any one charged with offenses against the 
laws of their country. To the Guatemalan minister of foreign 
affairs, he made a similar reply, that the United States could 
not object to the exercise of local jurisdiction over the Acapulco 
while in Guatemalan waters; and then reminded him of his 
promise. Col. Torielle then boarded the Acapulco with a few . 
soldiers, and demanded Barrundia. Pitts again appealed to the 
officers in the American man-of-war, who replied that the matter 
was out of their jurisdiction. The arrest was then attempted. 
Barrundia drew pistols, fired at Col. Torielle, and in a scuffle 
was shot by the Guatemalan soldiers. Mr. Mizner protested 
against the shooting as in violation of the promise made him. 

Shortly after, Barrundia’s daughter shot at Mizner in the 
legation, charging him with being the cause of her father’s 
death. There is nothing very unusual in this petty tragedy. 
Nothing is clearer than that a merchant ship within the waters 
of a foreign state is under that state’s jurisdiction. One of our 
men-of-war could have furnished Barrundia an asylum had he 
reached it, but surely it is not the business of our navy to exert 
itself actively in rescuing political exiles from the laws of their 
offended states. Asylum when it ceases to be passive, is rescue, 
avery different matter. 

Both Commander Reiter and Mr. Mizner then, judged by the 
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rules and precedents of international law, acted with absolute 
propriety. Suppose the Trent with Mason and Slidell on board, 
had sailed into New York harbor, would the right of their seizure 
have been questioned by any power on earth? And yet—and 
this is the point of this whole relation—their action proved so 
unacceptable to their government that the one was recalled and 
the other removed from his command with a reprimand. The 
secretary of the navy wrote to him: ‘‘It was your plain duty to 
proceed at once to meet the steamer before she cast anchor in 
the port, to warn the captain of the danger and to offer to his 
passenger, should he desire it, an asylum on board your ship.”’ 
Having learned the facts, ‘‘it is impossible to suppose that you 
would have failed to offer the fugitive an asylum. Such an act 
could have violated no rights of the territorial government, for 
no rights over the person of the passenger could have yet vested : 
while it would have maintained the implied promise of protec- 
tion which the United States makes to all who in good faith 
embark under its flag. By remaining inactive you neglected 
your obvious duties, and placed your government in the position 
of renouncing those who had sheltered themselves under its 
flag.’’ Here, as in the Behring Sea affair, we notice a marked 
extension of the jurisdiction claimed by the United States. It 
announces to its naval officers the duty of protecting all political 
refugees sailing under its merchant flag, even when within the 
waters of the country to which those refugees belong, by strategy 
if not by foree—the duty of bringing asylum to them, instead 
of permitting them to seek it. This was destined to bear 
fruit. 
THE ITATA CASE. 

In Chile in 1890 and early in 1891, Balmaceda, by his arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional conduct, had driven a portion of the 
country into rebellion, but the Congressionalists had no ammuni- 
tion. Arms and gunpowder they therefore must buy. This the 
Itata, a merchant steamer, tried to do at the Californian port of 
San Diego. She was hospitably received at San Diego, spent 
some time there quietly, then coaled and was about to put to sea. 
At this point it was reported that a smaller boat, presumably 
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loaded with materials of war destined for the Itata, was waiting for 
her off an island out at sea. The Jtata was accordingly seized 
on the charge of attempted breach of the neutrality laws, and a 
deputy United States marshal put in charge. Unwilling to be 
thus balked of his object her captain put to sea without his clear- 
ance papers and with the deputy on board. The latter was 
landed at the entrance of the bay. The Jtata met her tender, 
shipped its cargo, and sailed for Chile. Thereupon began that 
sensational chase by the new cruiser Charleston, which ended, not 
in the capture intended, but in the surrender of the Itata by the 
Congressional leaders after she had eluded her pursuer. When 
we apply the recognized law to this seizure, chase. and surrender, 
we are struck by the unusual zeal of our government. Hitherto 
it has been considered lawful for our merchants to sell arms to 
all the world at peace or at war. Fitting out an armed expedi- 
tion is illegal, but this was in no sense such. It was a purely 
commercial transaction. Balmaceda had his rights of capture 
of these contraband articles, but it has never before been the 
policy of this government to assist others in enforcing their war 
rights of capture for breach of blockade or for carrying contra- 
band. It is true that the fact of transhipment of arms outside 
the three-mile limit does not alter the nature of the transaction, 
but the transaction was not a guilty one and there was no reason 
for such concealment. In leaving without clearance and in 
carrying off a deputy marshal (said by the way to be merely a 
private detective and not an officer of the government), the Itata 
may have technically violated our revenue laws, but that was 
the worst with which she could be charged, and that was the 
result of an improper seizure. And how must one characterize 
the chase of the Jtata over thousands of miles of open sea? Pur- 
suit hot and continuous by a revenue cutter for breach of revenue 
laws, has been known, extending to the high seas. But the 
Charleston started from San Francisco, five hundred miles away, 
and scoured the ocean for its prey with the intention of captur- 
ing her even if it led to a collision with a Congressional cruiser 
in Mexican waters. Such a pursuit, with such an object, appears 
to be absolutely novel. A state at peace has no jurisdiction 
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over the ships of other nationalities on the high seas except on 
suspicion of piracy. 

Such a stretch of jurisdiction on the part of the most-powerful 
state on this continent must necessarily appear an alarming 
matter to all its neighbors. The Jtata was brought back to San 
Diego, lay there awaiting trial for several months and then the case 
against her was dismissed as well as that against the tender Robert 
and Minnie. They had committed no breach of our laws in the 
judgment of our courts. 

This Jtata matter naturally created a sentiment among the 
Congressionalists hostile to this country. Her surrender, dicta- 
ted by the desire of that party to stand well with the govern- 
ment at Washington, and by their lack of a political status, left 
a sore spot which their sudden success did not lessen. Obtaining 
ammunition from a European source the Congressionalists at last 
were enabled to take the field and Balmaceda and his party chiefs 
were defeated. In view of the wish of the United States to ad- 
vance its political and commercial influence in Chile this failure 
of our minister resident and of our admiral to ‘‘ pick the win- 
ner’’ was most unlucky. The poor Balmacedists fled, fearing the 
vengeance which their cruelties had provoked and some naturally 
sought asylum at the United States embassy. At the cost of much 
discomfort this was accorded by Mr. Eagan, as it had been accord- 
ed to the Congressional fugitives when Balmaceda was supreme. 

Now this right of asylum in the South American republics is 
one that is governed by a usage rather different from that in 
vogue on the European continent. The legations are permitted 
to shelter political fugitives almost universally, and Chile in this 
instance did not attempt to question Mr. Eagan’s privilege. At 
the same time the correspondence of our various secretaries of 
state shows that though recognizing this difference of usage they 
do so with reluctance, believe it should be construed strictly, 
and deem it inconsistent with true equality of states. 

Thus, in the printed personal instructions to diplomatic agents, 
1885, we find that ‘“‘this government does not sanction the usage 
and enjoins upon its representatives in such countries the avoid- 
ance of all pretexts for its exercise.”’ 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen to Mr. Langston, in Haiti, 1883, uses the 
same words. 

Mr. Fish to Mr. Preston, in Haiti, 1875, argues at some length 
against the frequent recourse to asylum in the legation ‘‘especially 
in the governments to the south of us,’ since ‘‘such a prac- 
tice obviously tends to the encouragement of offenses for which 
asylum may be desired.”’ 

Mr. Fish to Mr. Cushing in Spain, 1875, characterizes the 
practice as an annoyance and embarrassment to the ministers 
whose legations are thus used and to their governments, and as 
a wrong to the government and people where it is practiced; 
to be misckievous in its tendencies and to tend to political 
disorder. 

Mr. Seward in 1868, expresses himself thus: ‘‘The right of a 
foreign legation to afford an asylum to political refugees is not 
recognized by the law of nations as applicable to civilized or 
constitutionally organized states.’”’ The chronic revolutionary 
condition of many of the South American nations has caused 
the usage to be recognized. ‘‘We have, however, constantly em- 
ployed our influence for several years to meliorate and improve 
the political situation in these republics, with an earnest desire 
to relinquish the right of asylum there. In the year 1867 we 
formally renounced that right in the republic of Peru.”’ 

Mr. Webster in 1851, to Mr. Peyton, in Chile, writes: ‘‘ Ac- 
quiescence by the government of Chile on former occasions in 
the exercise of the hospitality of asylum in its larger sense may 
preclude that government from objecting to the continued grant- 
ing such hospitality to the same extent. At the same time, if 
that government makes objection to the granting of that hospi- 
tality to a particular political refugee the minister of the United 
States, in whose house such refugee is sheltered, should advise 
him that this shelter can no longer be afforded.’’ 

Mr. Clayton to Mr. McCauley, 1849, states that ‘‘though the 
privileges of asylum in South America are more liberally dis- 
pensed than in the leading European states they should be in all 
cases carefully guarded.’’ 

Mr. Calhoun in 1844, is the only secretary of state to take the 
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opposite tone: ‘‘The right of diplomatic asylum in revolution- 
ary times and in revolutionary countries should be indulgently 
construed.’’ 

Taking this almost uniform policy as our test we find that the 
asylum extended the Balmacedists by Mr. Eagan, acting under 
instructions from Washington, was excessive, in that it was 
granted to so large a number, in that its duration was unlimited, 
and particularly in that a safe conduct out of the country was 
insisted upon and finally obtained as a corollary to the right of 
asylum. While the controversy over this matter was in progress 
many seamen of the United States steamer Baltimore, on shore- 
leave in Valparaiso, were assaulted by what looked like an or- 
ganized mob and two were killed. This deplorable affair caused 
great excitement and something like a war spirit was aroused in 
this country. Arrests were made of persons suspected of the 
violence, and the Chilian government, hardly established yet, 
expressed its regret though not very feelingly. The slow criminal 
process in Valparaiso dragged along and several of the suspects 
finally received light sentences. Meaywhile the Baltimore re- 
turned to San Francisco, where an examination of witnesses of 
this affray was conducted by the judge advocate of the navy. 
This of course was ex parte, the Chilian government having no 
counsel present. According to the evidence there adduced the 
riot was probably caused by race feeling, but the first blow was 
struck by an American seaman, and the men had visited several 
saloons though ‘‘perfectly sober.’’ Our seamen ashore in Val- 
paraiso are not under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Chilian law and procedure alone are applicable to them. It is 
only when we have reason to believe that gross injustice has been 
done that we have a claim to review their findings. In the New 
Orleans lynching we insisted that the Italian government should 
await the action and decision of our courts. Why did we not 
owe the same respect to the Chilian judge? And was not the 
unwillingness of the Executive to show this, its appeal from 
Chilian jurisdiction, in taking fresh ex parte evidence and basing 
action upon it, an attempt to escape from the consequences and 
rights of that jurisdiction and to set up our own in place of it, 
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in other words a fresh example of the enlarged view of our rights 
of sovereignty to which we are fast accustoming our people and 
in which we are training our navy? Looked at from this point 
of view, it will be seen that all these instances related show one 
and the same tendency, an attempt on the part of this govern- 
ment to stretch its claims of jurisdiction unduly. Now what 
does this mean and what will it involve? It means in the first 
place a departure from the old and safe policy of the fathers. 
It means courting rather than avoiding foreign entanglements. 
It means one collision after another, each with its sulphurous 
war cloud about it. It means the violation of former prece- 
dents, setting up new ones in their stead which may prove 
awkward, even dangerous. It will encourage aggressions upon 
weak neighbors. It will make this country hated and distrusted 
by its natural friends. It will weaken its commercial position 
on this continent, throwing trade into other channels than our 
own. Years must pass before Chile can forget the bitter experi- 
ences of the past twelve months and open her arms to our trade 
freely. International trade is largely based on sentiment. And 
again, what will this new policy, if persisted in, involve? If we 
assume an advanced position we must be prepared to maintain 
it. We shall need a larger army; a navy of the first rank; an 
increase of taxation to pay for these ; a reversal of our military 
and naval policy to maintain them. 

We should have then, also, a much larger admixture of foreign 
influences and foreign questions in our domestic politics. A 
presidential campaign might be decided, not by the belief of a 
party as to questions of currency or the tariff or the civil service, 
but by its spirited foreign policy. Would this be likely to give 
us better government ? 

Can we afford to turn aside from the problem which is ever 
before us, how a great free people can best work out its own 
salvation, can purify the ballot, can make capital safe and labor 
contented, maintain the law and keep corruption under, develop 
its resources and promote general prosperity ? 

The tendency which has been emphasized, to stretch the juris- 
diction of this country beyond the law and the usage, is not one 
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which will stand still. It must be checked at once or grow 
greater. Every instance of it will raise a controversy. Every 
controversy will bring us nearer to the necessity of striving to 
be the dominant influence in the domestic politics of every 
American state. Can one imagine this country embarked upon 
such a sea of adventure, without dread? The Monroe doctrine, 
a doctrine of non-interference on the part of European states in 
this continent, would be changed into a license to interfere on 
our own part. Place the burden of responsibilities, involved in 
such a position, upon our government, contrast with this the 
heavy cost, the empty glory, the nature of the return, a harvest 
of dislike, distrust, commercial jealousy and discrimination ; what 
has the political headship of this continent to offer in compen- 
sation ! 


Are not those words of Washington, uttered then with refer- 
ence to European powers and European influence, still applicable, 
not objectively, for we have outgrown the possibility of fear, 


but subjectively : 


‘‘ Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow-citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake ; since history and experience prove that foreign in- 
fluence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is in extending our commercial relations to have with them as 
little political connection as possible.’’ 


Let us look to it that we do not reverse this wise counsel. 
THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 





TRADE AND THE TARIFF. 
BY S. GROSS HORWITZ, MEMBER OF BALTIMORE BAR. 


= WOULD be very difficult if not quite impossible to put forth 

any new arguments on the subject of trade and the tariff. 
The tariff has been treated by an innumerable host of writers 
belonging to the different political parties and it would be strange 
indeed if by this time the realm of illustration and argument had 
not been so completely ransacked as to leave only tawdry and 
unprofitable material to the person who attempts to furnish any 
new ideas concerning it. 

Magazines have devoted pages and the newspapers untold col- 
umns to its consideration during a number of years past, and 
there is, doubtless, scarcely a politician in the country with 
ability sufficient to repeat a few lines to an audience who has 
not contributed his share to the general discussion. Notwith- 
standing this it is very certain that the problems involved in 
Free Trade and Protection are even now not understood by more 
than a handful of people. The subject, therefore, is in a meas- 
ure still new and no writer who is capable of aiding in the work 
of simplifying and making more intelligible its principles can 
have any reason to apologize for asking that he be accorded a 
brief hearing. 

For some time past we have been convinced that the difficulty 
experienced in comprehending economic questions lies not so 
much in their inherent complexity as in the manner in which 
they are usually treated. Writers for the most part seem to 
take for granted that all men understand the elementary laws 
governing wealth and exchange, and, in examining such questions 
as the tariff, plunge immediately into the middle of their subject 
without having first prepared the minds of their readers by an 
explanation of the fundamental doctrines on which their propo- 
sitions rest. 
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In the examination to which we are about to subject the question 
in hand, we shall attempt to avoid this defect. While we do not 
flatter ourselves with the hope that we shall be able to advance 
any new ideas illustrative of the effect of high imposts on a 
nation’s resources, we do believe that it is possible so to arrange 
the material already at hand as to divest it of much of its com- 
plexity and to impart to it clearness and simplicity. One thing 
is certain, that, unless this can be done, the general public will 
never be brought to understand the true nature of the absorbing 
issues which now divide the country. ) 

We have sometimes heard it said that the problems involved 
in Free Trade and Protection are of a character so complex that 
they will not permit of an exact solution by the application to 
them of any amount of reasoning; that the arguments in favor 
of a high tariff have an equal weight with those against it, and 
that the truth can be arrived at only by a direct test to show 
what the condition would be under a prolonged experience of 
Free Trade. 

The extravagance of this notion must be obvious to every one 
accustomed to philosophical thought. It is true that there can 
be no test of the relative merits of two systems more decisive 
than that furnished by an actual trial of each. It is also true 
that we are not likely, when dealing with mere abstractions, 
such, for example, as the degree of contentment and happiness 
which a people would enjoy under an order of things different 
from that which at a given time prevails, to arrive at a just 
conclusion by any method of reasoning a priori; for we cannot 
be absolutely certain of our premises. 

But it is not true that, when reasoning about things which are 
material and tangible and from premises mathematically certain, 
we cannot arrive at as exact a conclusion by reasoning a priori 
as by a system of practical tests. 

In examining the tariff we start, as we think we shall be able 
to show, from premises of a very certain nature and consisting 
of matters capable of exact ascertainment. 

It is therefore quite possible, we believe, so to present the case 
that it shall be intelligible in all its parts to any mind willing 
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to give it even the indifferent consideration of a hasty examina- 
tion. As to our own ability to perform the task that is quite a 
, different matter. 

We do not propose to enter into an examination of statistics 
or to press into service long and uninteresting tables contrasting 
our present condition with that of a previous day. This labor- 
ious task has already been performed by numerous writers whose 
works have never been read through or, having been read, are 
now completely forgotten. We conceive that the simplest 
method of treatment will be, first, to give a brief outline of the 
condition of a people with regard to wealth and trade when 
considered in connection with their personal skill and the fertility 
of the soil they occupy. A knowledge of the principles govern- 
ing a nation’s wealth and prosperity will thereby be obtained 
and the mind will then be prepared to understand, in an exact 
way, the effect produced by taxes and imposts upon a nation’s 
resources. 

But here it may be well to make a few observations upon the 
nature of wealth. In brief, all wealth consists of exchangeable 
possessions. It is great or small, according to the quantity and 
exchangeable value of such possessions. The greater the quan- 
tity of exchangeable commodities which a man owns over and 
above what is necessary to procure for him the requirements of 
life the richer he will be. Nearly all men engaged in production 
find their labor rewarded by a return greatly in excess of what 
is necessary to procure for them, by exchange, their own imme- 
diate requirements, and it is the finding a market for this sur- 
plus that creates trade, commerce, exchange, or by whatever 
name it may be called. As one man depends on another in 
order to exchange his surplus product, so does one nation depend 
on another ; for no Gne man can, in the most reasonable way, pro- 
duce all the requirements of life, neither can any one nation. As 
one man is richer than another according as he possesses a greater 
and more valuable surplus of belongings, so is one nation richer 
than another according as it possesses a larger and more valuable 
surplus of commodities. 

High tariff advocates claiming that by extravagant imposts 
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the riches of the country will be increased over the riches of 
other countries, and riches being simply another term for sur- © 
plus of possessions, our purpose in the subsequent pages will be 
to inquire how a high tariff affects that surplus. 

But let us first, in pursuance of our original plan, propose two 
or three hypothetical cases illustrative of the condition of a 
people with regard to wealth when considered in connection 
with their personal skill and the fertility of their soil. 

In the first place, let it be supposed that the people of a given 
country are superior in skill and capacity to the people of all 
other countries, but that the productiveness of their soil, even 
with the application to it of their superior management, is no 
greater than that of the soil elsewhere. It will doubtless appear 
obvious that such a people would do well to confine themselves 
to the manufactures, provided there was a demand for their 
product and that their skill and capacity enabled them to pro- 
duce such extensive returns that their wares, when transported 
to other countries, would, even after deducting the cost of trans- 
portation, represent in the ports to which they were consigned 
an amount of labor greater than was necessary to produce them 
at home. For we have shown that all wealth consists of a sur- 
plus of exchangeable possessions over and above one’s necessi- 
ties, and that it is great or small according to the quantity and 
the exchangeable value of that surplus. In the case under ex- 
amination, if the people directed their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil they could produce no greater surplus than that 
produced by people elsewhere. But, by confining themselves to 
the manufactures they would be enabled, by their superior skill, 
to exceed the output of manufacturers in other countries. Their 
surplus or, in other words, their exchangeable material would be 
greater and, accordingly, they would be richer than their for- 
eign competitors. 

But suppose the people of a given locality have no such su- 
perior capacity as that assumed in the last case. Let it be sup- 
posed on the contrary, that in skill and energy they do not ex- 
ceed their fellows in other quarters but that they do enjoy an 
advantage in occupying a region where the fertility of nature is 
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such that a given amount of labor is rewarded with far greater 
returns than are to be derived from the application of a similar 
amount of labor elsewhere. In such event would it, on the same 
reasoning, be well for the people to direct their attention exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of the soil? And here a very material 
consideration must be taken into the account. The valuation 
placed upon labor, in the several branches of human employ- 
ment, is various. Of two men engaged, one in the manufacture of 
watches and the other in the tilling of the soil, the product of the 
former will have a higher exchangeable value than the product 
of the latter. The reason for this is obvious. It requires skill 
and experience to make watches but any person possessed of com- 
mon bodily strength, and of the rudest intelligence, can exercise 
most of the duties of the husbandman. There are many more 
persons who are available for the latter employment than for the 
former, and, accordingly, such persons as are fitted for the 
former can demand a higher compensation than such as are fitted 
simply for the latter. Having these matters in view, would it 
be wise for the members of such a community as the one we are 
now considering, to confine themselves to the employments of 
the soil? We have assumed that they possess the same average 
degree of skill and capacity as the people of other countries. 
The answer to the question will, therefore, depend upon the de- 
gree of the fertility of the soil they occupy. If it be sufficiently 
fertile to enable them to produce a store which, after transporta- 
tion, will be larger than that which can be produced elsewhere, 
by the same expense of labor, then, undoubtedly, they would be 
better off than those who are engaged in the same pursuits in other 
quarters. But would they be better off than those engaged in 
the manufactures? If their excess of production, measured by 
the standards of other countries, were such that it represented an 
amount of labor greater than could be procured by the difference 
between the rate paid in the agricultural employments and the 
rate paid in the industries, at the place of destination, then, 
assuredly, they would do well to confine themselves to the pur- 
suits of the soil, provided, of course, their production were not 
in excess of the demand of the work. 
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One more hypothetical case we will propose, before taking 
leave of the brief survey which we have here undertaken, of 
the doctrine governing wealth in connection with production. 

If the people of a given country were so fortunate as to occupy 
a soil more fertile than the soil of any other country, and if, at 
the same time, they possessed a higher degree of skill and capacity 
than any other people then, as is obvious, they must be richer 
than any other people in whatever employments they may en- 
gage. 

Taking a general survey of this country we find the people 
engaged in all branches of human employment and in the 
production and manufacture of nearly all the commodities 
of life. Seeing this, and holding in mind the fact that it should be 
the object of every community to occupy itself with those em- 
ployments in which it is likely most highly to improve its wealth, 
we might infer, from what has now been said, that the people 
here are more skillful and the soil more fruitful than in other 
countries. But we know such not to be the case without referring 
to statistics. We know that our operatives are not superior to 
all other operatives, for we are willing, in some instances, to pay 
a higher price for the product of the foreign manufacturer than 
for the product of the domestic manufacturer, in the conviction 
that the former is more perfect than the latter. Nor is this su- 
periority of quality offset by a greater capacity of our own work- 
men for production. For we know that in a given time the 
foreign manufacturer can, with the same advantages in the way 
of appliances, produce as great a return as the domestic manu- 
facturer. But, on the other hand, we know that, with regard to 
one of the elements referred to, namely, the fertility of the soil, 
we do enjoy an advantage over other countries; for we know 
that we transport vast quantities of wheat and other cereals to 
foreign ports, and that the price procured therefor is sufficiently 
great to enable the laborer in the field to demand a wage-rate 
here, in some instances, from two to three times in excess of that 
which prevails in other countries. 

But, though possessing a superiority over other nations in the 
production of certain things, and, in the production of other 
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things, holding sometimes a position of equality and sometimes 
a position of inferiority, we nevertheless find that we are largely 
engaged in those occupations in which our position is the latter. 

Furthermore, we discover that even in such occupations, being 
for the most part the industrial, the operative here obtains a 
higher rate of wages than is paid abroad; and the reason for 
this, as is obvious, is that the domestic manufacturer is enabled 
to charge an increased and fictitious value for his productions 
by reason of the high prices which must be demanded for all 
similar foreign manufactures imported into this country, on ac- 
count of an almost restrictive tariff. 

But what state of things do we find to prevail in those occu- 
pations in which we enjoy a natural advantage over the foreigner, 
and which no tariff protects. The occupations referred to will, 
for the most part, be found to be the natural employments, by 
which we mean all those employments in any way connected 
with the soil. We discover that the laborer in these branches is 
enabled to produce here, for a given amount of labor, a return 
often many times greater than that which rewards a similar 
amount of labor applied to foreign soil. We further discover 
that this immense advantage given by nature, enables the 
domestic agriculturist to produce a vast surplus product 
which finds its market abroad. The American farmer, and the 
miner, and the cotton grower, and the oil driller, producing, 
therefore, a much larger return for their labor than the 
foreigner, should, as they sell their product at the same rate as 
that at which the foreigner sells his, receive a much larger com- 
pensation. Such, indeed, we find to be the case, and such being 
the case we might rightfully infer that in this country laborers 
in the occupations of which we are now speaking are richer 
than foreign laborers. 

But the foreign laborer receives a sum sufficient to enable him 
to subsist, and the laborer here, receiving a larger sum, should 
be in a position of comparative opulence. Is heso? Do we not 
on the contrary discover that in many instances he is scarcely 
better off than his foreign competitor? Do we not find that in- 
stead of possessing wealth he is often largely in debt? Do we 
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not find that many times he is obliged to quit these very occupa- 
tions which apparently should be lucrative, to take up with 
some other branch of employment? Why is this thus? Why 
is it that poverty reigns among a class whose occupations are so 
highly favored by nature? We do not have to go far for the ex- 
planation. Though the American farmer and the laborer in the 
field received twice or thrice the return for their product that the 
foreigner receives for his, they must pay a vastly increased price 
for nearly all the necessaries of life. The English farmer re- 
ceives fifty cents a day for his labor and he purchases his coat 
for four dollars and his hat for fifty cents. The American 
farmer receives a dollar a day for his labor but he must pay 
about seven dollars for his coat and a dollar for his hat. Nor is 
this all, for as will later be seen, by the tariff the market of the 
American laborer is narrowed and in many instances he can find 
no advantage in employing all his time, as in such event he 
would simply succeed in piling up commodities for which he 
could find no means of profitable disposition. 

We thus see that the domestic manufacturer is enabled to ex- 
change, or, in other words, to sell his product at an immoderately 
high valuation because the tariff renders it impossible that 
people here should procure the product of the foreign manufac- 
turer at the prices which prevail abroad. But the laborer in 
the natural fields that are unprotected can charge no such 
fictitious valuation. The advantage which nature gives to him 
in his employment enables him to produce a vast surplus of 
commodities, a market for which he must find abroad. He there 
is obliged to sell at the same rate as the foreigner, but notwith- 
standing this his great excess of production would seem sufficient 
to place him in a far better pecuniary condition than the 
foreigner. But when he returns home he finds that he can 
scarcely be in any better situation than his competitor abroad, 
because he must give up to the domestic manufacturer and to 
others who do not have to compete with the foreigner, all his 
advantage. It is true that the manufacturer must, when he 
wants an article of manufacture not of his own production, pay an 
increased price for it just as must the laborer in the field. But 
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unlike the latter he has the advantage of getting that increased 
price back by being able to charge a price for his own wares 
equally inflated as that which he has been obliged to pay for the 
wares of others. 

Thus is it obvious that one of the first effects of the tariff is to 
take from him to whom it justly belongs, to take from the laborer 
in the field and the miner the advantage which nature has here 
offered to those engaged in the natural employments, and to 
bestow it on others, : 

But this is not all. The mischief, for such we must call it, 
does not stop here. It has a more far-reaching effect than simply 
to take from one class of labor the profits to which it is justly 
entitled and to give those profits to other classes. The mere in- 
justice of this might, to some, seem not sufficient to justify an 
alteration in our system which would perhaps destroy many of 
our manufactures. And, indeed, were there no more potent 
reason for abolishing import duties than the moral one suggested, 
it might, with great plausibility, be argued that considerations 
of expediency and of governmental policy far outweigh the 
injustice which the existing system occasions ; that it would be 
unwise in the extreme for a nation designedly to place itself in a 
position of dependence on other nations for many of the neces- 
saries of life, when the only advantage to be derived thereby 
would be to take the profits from one kind of labor and to give 
them to another ; that in reality no direct injury or injustice is 
occasioned by existing arrangements, for, as no system of caste 
prevails here, every man has the right of choosing his own 
occupation. In such a contention there might, we have said, be 
much force were there nothing more. But unfortunately only a 
portion of the question has been viewed. 

There can, as we conceive, be no better way of setting forth 
the true effect of the tariff on our national wealth and prosperity 
aside from the considerations just suggested, than to examine 
some of the arguments put forth by high tariff advocates. 

** How is it,’’ they inquire, ‘‘that the farmer and the miner 
and the raiser of herds are enabled to procure abroad a return 
for their products many times greater than that obtained by the 
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foreign producer? To say that nature is more prolific here than 
elsewhere, or that the American can produce for a given amount 
of labor a greater return than the farmer abroad, is of no avail. 
Such may well be admitted. But in the absence of the tariff 
would the farmer or the miner be enabled to procure a return 
for his product in excess of that obtained by the foreigner? If 
the tariff be taken away what follows? Forthwith the em- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of people, operatives in 
factories, will be taken away. But these people must live. 
If they cannot make their living in factories they must make 
it in the field; and if this vast host be suddenly turned into 
the field, what will become of the prices of agricultural 
products? The surplus production would be unparalleled. It 
would be overwhelming. But it would have to be sold, and the 
producer could no longer fix a reasonable price. Instead of de- 
manding a dollar a bushel for his wheat in the foreign market, 
as he does now he would have to take eighty, seventy, or per- 
haps sixty cents. 

‘What then would be his condition and where would be the 
wealth which the existing system is denounced for enabling the 
manufacturer to gobble up? Without the tariff we could have 
no factories. But these we must have. They take from the 
natural occupations a surplus labor which would be fatal to 
them. They enable the farmer to keep up his prices by keeping 
within certain limits the volume of the annual production. The 
foreigner therefore pays the tax. The tariff, by keeping the 
fields free from surplus labor by offering to that labor other em- 
ployment, keeps up the prices of commodities and therefore 
enables the farmer to charge the foreigner more for his product 
than he could otherwise charge. Where then, is the injustice of 
giving to the manufacturer some reward out of the profit which 
he has thus enabled the farmer to make by abstaining from 
farming himself ?’’ 

Such is the nature of the arguments which have been used by 
the advocates of high import duties. At first view they may 
seem plausible, but they are fraught with fatal defects which a 
brief examination will disclose. 
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If the abolition of the tariff would throw thousands of people 
into the unprotected employments as we are assured it would, 
does this in any wise prove what it has been assumed to prove, 
that the condition of the operative in the natural employments 
would be worse than itis now? Let ussee. The production of 
cotton and of wheat and of all kinds of natural commodities 
would be largely increased, it is true. But would that injure the 
producer o: those commodities? In order to answer this question 
something more must be held in mind than the mere thought 
that by the abolition of the tariff a vast accession of labor to the 
field of agriculture would follow, and that a fall in prices would 
ensue. It must be remembered that by the abolition of the 
tariff all the necessaries of life would forthwith become cheaper. 
It must be remembered that the American could then procure 
all articles of manufacture at prices scarcely in excess of those 
paid abroad. It must be remembered that the cost of living 
would then be diminished and that accordingly the producer 
here could sell his products at a smaller price without ex- 
periencing any inconvenience. But above all it must be remem- 
bered that in many of those occupations in which we compete 
with the foreigner the foreigner is now receiving what have been 
termed starvation wages, and that did we reduce our prices as 
with the abolition of the tariff it is inevitable we should do, it 
would no longer be possible for the foreigner to compete with us 
in the productions of the soil. He would be driven from the 
field, and as the American had been obliged to turn his attention 
to the natural employments so he would have to find his occupa- 
tion in the factory. But if the accession of the vast number of 
American manufacturers to the natural employments would 
occasion a fall in the prices of natural products, the accession to 
the domain of manufacture of the vast number of laborers who 
are engaged in the natural employments abroad, would of neces- 
sity cause a fall in the prices of manufactures, and the cost of 
living to the American would be cheaper than ever before. At 
the same time the product of the American engaged in the 
natural employments would in all those instances in which it is 
now greater, continue to be greater than the value of what the 
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foreigner could produce in an equal time. This must be so un- 
less our production of the natural commodities should be so 
greatly enhanced that even after we had driven all competitors 
from the field, it could not be absorbed by the combined demand 
of the world. And we say it must be so because, as we hope 
will now appear obvious, it is the profits of the natural employ- 
ments alone which have enriched this country and built up the 
fortunes of its millionaires. And though we discover few farmer 
millionaires, that signifies nothing, as the rightful profits of 
those engaged in the natural occupations are, by means of the 
tariff, wrested from their hands and turned over to others. 

We have then arrived at a point: which enables us to see that 
if the country can boast as many men with fortunes as it does 
under existing conditions, which conditions are of a character 
which enables hundreds of thousands of persons engaged in 
wasteful employments, or in other words, in manufactures, to ob- 
tain riches by wresting them from the hands of those engaged in 
the natural occupations, how much richer the country would be 
if these riches were left to those to whom they belong, and if 
such as are now engaged in the manufactures were obliged to 
join themselves to the real wealth producers. 

What then becomes of the argument that the foreigner pays 
the tax? It is true that the tariff renders it impossible that the 
American who sends his merchandise abroad should sell there 
below a certain price. But it is also true that there are no 
articles of such exclusively American production that there is 
no competition to be met with in them in-foreign markets. By 
the tariff keeping up our prices in the articles we send abroad 
we keep up the prices of the world in a great variety of com- 
modities, and in that way enable hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners to engage in employments which, but for those in- 
creased prices, would be open to ourselves alone. And why 
open to ourselves alone? Plainly because the immense return 
with which nature here rewards a given amount of labor would 
enable the American to sell his product at a price which would 
defy competition and yet which would enable him still to reap a 
vast profit. 
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It is unnecessary, we think, to say more. By the tariff two 
great effects are produced on the country : 

1. The profits which of right belong to one class of labor are 
absorbed by another, thereby effectually impoverishing the 
farmer and diminishing the aggregate wealth of the country, by 
sustaining the latter class in employments which could never 
raise us above foreign nations in opulence. 

2. That large class of persons who must depend on foreign 
markets to dispose of their surplus product are unable fairly to 
compete with the foreigner on account of the undue margin of 
profit which they must demand for their commodities in order 
that they may thrive in a country where legislation prohibits 
them from purchasing the necessities and conveniences of life at 
the same prices as prevail among those with whom they must 
contend. 

As the country expands and the number of those engaged in 
production becomes larger and larger, our condition, if the 
tariff be not repealed, must become constantly more and more 
embarrassed. The unnatural prices which the producer now 
finds it necessary to demand for his merchandise, narrow his 
market and will continue to result in the piling up of stores, in- 
creasing yearly in magnitude, which can be disposed of only at 
prices ruinous to those to whom they belong. 

But we have good confidence in the intuitive sense of the 
people. If they refuse now to be convinced of the injury which 
they are inflicting on themselves by adhering to a belief in the 
beneficent effect of a high tariff, it will only require time to dis- 
pel the illusion. Their growing burdens will teach them that all 
is not well and they will hasten to break away from their self- 
imposed shackles. They will perhaps then understand no more 
of the tariff than they do now. But they will discover that it is 
hurtful to them and they will do away with it as dyspeptics dis- 
card injurious aliment from their diet, without knowing why 
it hurts them. 

8S. Gross HorwIrTz. 














HOW TO REBUILD OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 


BY THEODORE COX. 


KS the policy pursued by our government toward Ameri- 
can shipping in the foreign trade has led to the decline 
and fall of that once grand structure is pretty generally admitted./ 
For, while our merchant marine has been crumbling away into 
nothingness those of the other great powers of the earth have 
prospered and grown strong. Therefore, when endeavoring to 
discover how we may best accomplish the much-to-be-desired 
result of again placing our flag upon the ocean, we first, very 
naturally, turn to the history of our country and, after learning 
what attitude our government has occupied upon this subject, 
compare it with the means taken by the various foreign govern- 

ments successfully to build up their merchant navies. 

At one time 75 per cent of our tonnage in the foreign trade 
was carried in American ships, while now 87 per cent is carried 
in foreign vessels. Then our ocean commerce gave employment 
to American labor while now foreign capital levies upon our 
countrymen an annual tribute of $150,000,000 for freight and 
fares. In 1825 Daniel Webster spoke as follows : 

‘“‘ We have a commerce which leaves no sea unexplored ; navies which 
take no law from superior force.’’ 

Speaking upon the same subject in 1827 the London Times 
Said : 

“It is not our habit to sound the tocsin on light occasions but we con- 
ceive it to be impossible to view the existing state of things in this 
country without more than apprehension and alarm. Twelve years of 
peace, and what is the situation of Great Britain? The shipping inter- 
est, the cradle of our navy, is half ruined. Our commercial monopoly 
exists no longer; we have closed the Western Indies against America 


from feelings of commercial rivalry. Its active seamen have already 
engrossed an important branch of our carrying trade to the East Indies. 
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Her starred flag is now conspicuous on every sea and will soon defy our — 
thunder.”’ 


Compare this with the following extract from the American 
Economist of April 29, 1892: 

‘‘We note that not a single American ship has sailed with grain or 
flour to Europe from San Francisco since the 25th of December last. 
In the meantime sixty British ships, six German, four Italian and one 


Norwegian vessels, in all seventy-one sails, have cleared in this trade 
from that port.”’ 


What a contrast! Our country, possessed of vast forests, an 
unlimited supply of iron, and all the materials used in the con- 
struction of great navies, finds itself in such a pitiful position 
through the failure of the government to extend to it, in the 
words of Andrew Jackson, ‘‘adequate and fair Protection.”’ 

During the early days of our country’s history this was not 
the case, and that vast merchant navy, which carried our flag 
into every sea, was built upon Protection as a corner stone. The 
second act passed by the First Congress, July 4, 1789, imposed a 


discriminating duty of more than 100 per cent on Asiatic trade, 
principally on teas brought in foreign bottoms. The third act 
passed by the same Congress, July 20, 1789, imposed the follow- 
ing discriminating tonnage duties upon foreign vessels entering 
our ports : 


American vessels, perton. . . . . . . 6 cents. 
American built vessels belonging to foreigners, per ‘ton . . . 30 cents. 
mi couer veestis, pertom. .. 2 6 tt wt cl ltl 8 Oe em. 

The same Congress prohibited any but American vessels flying 
the American flag. Under such fostering care and protection 
our shipping steadily prospered. But the Free Trade tariff of 
1846 brought down ruin upon our iron and steel industries, and 
from this date the decline and fall of our merchant marine can 
be traced. Congress aided on the work of destruction by not 
only refusing to aid our shipping from the ruinous competition 
of the enormously subsidized foreign lines but even going so far 
as to allow heavy taxes and burdensome laws to crush our mer- 
chant navy. American vessels were taxed by state laws 700 per 
cent above any other ships in the world. They were forced to 
pay 24 per cent on their total value, whether lying idle at the 
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dock or earning, while the British ship paid but 1 per cent upon 
its dividend, and nothing when not working. On account of the 
difference in the American and English modes of measurement 
an American ship of 2,000 tons was charged the same tonnage 
as a British vessel of 3,000 tons. Great Britain’s tonnage was 
700 times greater than ours, yet it paid only one third the 
amount for consul fees paid by American vessels in the foreign 
trade. Can any one wonder that our shipping was stifled ? 
England has been our tireless foe upon the ocean and has 
strained every muscle to accomplish the ruin of our merchant 
marine, but she could never have accomplished her ends if our 
shipping had been properly protected. The truth of this is well 
illustrated in the unhappy fate of the magnificent Collins line of 
steamers. The subsidies to the Cunard line were enormously in- 
creased and the preamble to the bill granting their increase 
expressly stated that the reason for the increase was the competi- 
tion of the American ships. In 1870 when it looked as if our 


government had become aroused and it granted a small subsidy 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, England immediately 
increased her subsidies to more than $6,000,000 a year and kept 


it up till we again relapsed, when she gradually reduced the 
amount. 


Then again, we have a good illustration of England’s methods 
in crushing our shipping in the line recently established between 
Vancouver, Japan, and China, to which the British government 
pays annually $425,000, or ten per cent upon $4,250,000—about 
what the vessels cost. Speaking of this line Secretary Whitney 
said it was ‘‘a notable illustration of the generosity and courage 
with which England pushes her shipping interests.’’ Thus we 
see one of the foes, from whose greed our shipping needs 
adequate Protection—the commercial warfare of Great Britain, 
which she is willing to carry to the verge of actual war, as was 
demonstrated during the Rebellion. 

But shipbuilding and the sailing of ships are governed by the 
Same conditions as our other great industries. We have the 
materials at hand wherewith to build the grandest navy that 
ever rode the ocean, just as we have the natural resources of the 
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greatest manufacturing nation on earth. But there is one 
thing which enters into the construction of every ship that 
floats more than all others, and this thing can be bought in 
foreign nations at one half the price demanded for it in this 
country. Itis labor. So long as our shipbuilders are forced to 
pay their employees two or three times as much for their work as 
the same class of laborers receive in other countries, our ships 
are bound to cost more than the foreign article. But through 
Protection this increased cost can be reduced to a minimum and 
is amply covered by the superiority of the American article. 
But in the running of a ship it is quite different. Here the 
high wages which we are forced to pay are a clear gain to the 
British competitor which cannot be made good without Protec- 
tion, at least till our merchant marine has grown to maturity. 
John Roach chartered some British steamers at one time, to run 
on his line between this country and Brazil. He paid to his 
English captains $125 a month, while to his American captains he 
had to pay $200 a month. The pay on the British vessels to the 
remaining officers was as follows: First officer, $48.40 ; second 
officer, $33.86. Onthe American ships it was: First officer, $70 ; 
second officer, $50. And, as Mr. Roach said, these ships ‘‘ were 
running in the same trade, carrying the same merchandise.”’ 

The following table was prepared by Captain Samuel Harding 
in 1870 for the information of the Treasury Department. It 
shows the comparative cost of operating an American and 
British ship of 1,000 tons and the same number of hands, ex- 
clusive of insurance and repairs : 





Victualing American ship, - - - - - - - $ 5,832 
Wages on American ship, - - - - - - - - 10,140 
Internal revenue tax, - - - - - - “ a - 6540 

Total, Ae | ee a Ue - 2 = = $16,512 
Victualing English ship, - - - - - - =- - $ 4,374 
Wages on English ship, - . - - - - - - 7,200 

Total, - - - - - - - - - - - $11,574 
Difference in favor of English ship, - - .- - - = $4,938 


The cost of operating an American steamer of 3,000 tons was, 
for labor alone, $61,788 ; on an English ship of the same size it 
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was $36,640, a difference in favor of the Englishman of about 
70 per cent. Thus we see that even if both were left to them- 
selves the American shipowner would be greatly handicapped, 
but when we add to this the immense subsidies granted on the 
part of Great Britain, and the utter neglect on that of our gov- 
ernment the result was inevitable. But though England has 
done more for the protection of her merchant navy than any 
other nation on earth, she is by no means alone in her protective 
policy. The other European nations found themselves in many 
respects in the same position that the United States occupies to- 
day, with England’s vast fleets of merchantmen, and a lavish 
government behind it, to combat. 

France commenced the Protection policy as early as the time 
of Napoleon III., and she soon found that it needed desperate 
measures to compete with a country like Great Britain. The 
French parliament passed the mercantile marine act in 1881, 
which provided that a bounty be paid to shipbuilders of $11.58 
a ton for iron vessels, $3.86 a ton for large wooden ships, $1.93 
a ton for small wooden vessels, and $7.72 a ton for mixed craft— 
part iron and part wood. It also provided that $2.32 per 100 
kilograms be paid for engines, steam pumps, etc., and 29 cents 
per gross ton for every 1,000 miles covered, which should be in- 
creased 15 per cent to all vessels built in France if constructed 
upon plans approved by the Navy Department. Speaking of 
this act the French minister for agriculture and commerce said 
that after it should become law ‘‘no more shipbuilding 
materials will be imported into France,’’ although the act does 
not require that native materials be used. ‘‘Thus,’”’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘our home industrial establishment will get the benefit 
of these orders, and Iam glad of this for my country’s sake.”’ 
The amount paid by France under these headings in 1888 and 
1889 was about $1,650,000, and the annual expenditure from 
1881 to 1886 was about $3,500,000. 

Germany’s policy is outlined by Prince Bismarck as fol- 
lows : 


“The merchant service is the handmaid of all other industries, of agri- 
culture, of commerce. On the day thatthe freight trade is given over to 
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foreigners a mortal blow will be dealt to all the industries of the country.”’ 


Following out this policy Germany has adopted a Protective 
tariff and pays to one line nearly $1,000,000 a year. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that this line has supplanted an 
unsubsidized American line which formerly ran between New 
York and Bremen. The German government also entered into 
a contract with the North German Lloyd Steamship Company 
for fifteen years, agreeing to: pay that concern $1,047,619 a year 
on condition that it maintained three steamship lines, to 
Eastern Asiatic ports, to Australia, and to Alexandria. That 
this policy has proved a success is shown by the fact that in 1890 
further action in the same direction was taken by the Germans. 

Italy, although on the verge of bankruptcy, realizing how in- 
dispensable is a merchant marine to a nation’s welfare, pays an 
annual subsidy of $1,570,000. 

Spain gives a bounty of $6 on the tonnage built in that coun- 
try. It is said that her annual subsidies for the transporting of 
ocean mails alone exceeds $1,000,000. How this works is shown 
in the following words of Mr. W. H. T. Hughes: 


‘‘T am running a line of ships to Havana against Spanish ships that 
get a subsidy of $5,000 a trip from the Spanish government. I have 
just been able to hold my own, meet interest on bonds, and keep ships 
in good order, and unless our line is recognized under the present 
postal subsidy bill, we may have to go out of business.’’ 


It seems all the more incomprehensible that our government 
should have so long and so persistently excluded our merchant 
marine from the benefits of Protection when we remember that 
it is the only industry that has been so neglected. Our manu- 
facturers and our farmers have been amply protected from 
foreign pauper labor and foreign monopoly. Our government 
has spent millions upon millions of dollars in subsidizing the 
great railway lines, and our coast and lake traffic has flourished 
under Protection’s benign influence; but while all others have 
received the constant and fostering care of the federal govern- 
ment, our merchant navy has been left out in the cold to wilt 
and to die, when it could easily have been preserved an orna- 


ment and a guard to our great republic. 
THEODORE Cox. 





PARTY RULE IN THE UNITED STATES* 


BY ALBERT STICKNEY. 


N THE minds of the men of 1787 who framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States, one idea stood out more 
strongly than any other. The intention was that this govern- 
ment should be, as the phrase is, a government by the people, 
that— 
1. The people should choose their own rulers. 


2. The people’s offices should be used only in the people’s 
service. 


The result has been a government by party. 
1. Party has chosen the people’s rulers. 


2. The people’s offices have been used in the service of 


party. 

As it seems to me, few men are in the habit of thinking how 
far these two statements are true, how thoroughly the interests 
of the people have been sacrificed by our public servants to the 
needs of the party. It is a point worthy our careful considera- 
tion. 

Party did not at once get its full growth. Nor did the system 
of party rule at once bring its full fruits. Able men wished to 
serve the people under the government; and the people wished 
and had their services. It took many years for party politics 
to drive our best men from public life, where they wished to be. 
But the system began its work early. The abuses began as 
soon as parties got their existence. In the earliest days of party 
history, party men acted on true party principles. They used 
the people’s offices to pay for party services. They used official 
power for party ends. 

In theory and in law, the people elect their rulers. In fact, 


*'* A True Republic.” 
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these rulers are not elected by the people, but are appointed by 
the party leaders. The real working of the government is con- 
trolled, not by the officials whom the people nominally elect, but 
by the party managers who really appoint those officials. These 
party managers hold, as such, no position known to the law; 
they have no duties or responsibilities under law. Usually they 
hold some official position for the purpose of drawing a salary 
from the people. But the real power they have, not from their 
official position, but because they control the party policy, and, 
above all, the party nominations. ; And they hold their real 
power in the state, not for any short term of years, but without 
any limit whatever as to time, simply until tyranny becomes 
unbearable, and we have a peaceful revolution at the polls. 

When our Constitution of 1787 was formed, the American 
people intended to use wisely the lessons they had from 
English history and from all history. They had learned 
that irresponsible power in a hereditary monarch certainly 
made a tyranny. They said, therefore, we will have no 
hereditary king, and no tyranny by any man or set of 
men. They established, as they thought, a true republic— 
a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
They established, as a matter of fact, a powerful oligarchy, a 
tyranny of the people, by party, for party. They kept, as they 
thought, the real control of the government. They kept, as a 
matter of fact, nothing but a right of peaceful revolution. Else- 
where tyranny and revolution both violate the law; with us 
they both follow it. Often, before our time, revolution has re- 
sulted only in a change of tyrants ; with us it is still the same. 
We rebel against the tyranny of one party; we simply place 
ourselves under the rule of the other party ; and then again go 
through the same cycle of tyranny and revolt. 

The Constitution of the United States had been formed ‘‘ to 
secure the blessings of liberty’’ to the people of the United 
States in the year 1787, and their posterity after them. , 
We have had the electicn of our rulers taken from us by party 
oligarchies. We have had the money of the people stolen and 
their lives wasted by the officers who should have guarded us 
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from harm. We have had our courts of justice used, not to 
protect the life, liberty, and property, but to rob honest men, 
and open prison doors for convicted thieves. 

But, it is sometimes said, the real cause of the present condi- 
tion of our public affairs is the fact that we no longer have the 
same class of men in public life as in years gone by. Where are 
the Websters, the Calhouns, the Clays, in our national govern- 
ment of to-day, it may be asked? It is said we suffer from our 
own apathy ; we have in our hands the remedy against these 
wrongs—we must choose a better class of men for our public 
officers. But why is it that we no longer have the same class of 
men as of old in public place? How does it happen that our 
public men are no longer as able or upright as they were in 
former years? For, without imagining all the glory to have 
passed from the earth, it will be generally admitted that there 
has been a falling off in the character of the men in our public 
service. 

This is only another effect of party rule. No man can now 
hold office under our government for any long time unless he 
will sacrifice the interests of the people to the interests of party. 
The party leaders wish pliant men who will serve party, and 
not honest men who will serve only the people./ They will not 
have in official position men whom they cannot control and use. 
The men they cannot control and use they drive from public life. 
The men who stay in public life are compelled to yield and 
submit to party. They cannot resist the immense party pressure 
which surrounds them. We have notably three Presidents— 
Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, and Mr. Hayes—each of whom, as 
most men will agree, took office with the purpose of always 
serving the people without regard to the interests of party. 
They all at last gave themselves more or less completely to the 
control of the party men. So long as they tried to do their 
simple duty to the people, they found themselves in the midst of 
enemies, without friends. They had to surrender. To resist 
would take strength more than human. 

But is there any way out of this party tyranny? May it not 
be that this party tyranny is a necessary incident of republican 
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institutions in any form, that it is an evil which we must submit 
to, and bear as well as we can? May it not be, even, that party 
has its good points, its advantages? To answer these questions, 
we must consider what are the causes which bring party into 
existence, the nature of party, and its uses. 

All men will admit that party rule, as we have had it in this 
country, has been attended with great evils and abuses.| But 
most men think that these evils are merely accidents of the time, 
that in some way party government can be kept and these evils 
‘an be removed, that these evils are far outweighed by the good 
results which party brings, and that party, with all its evils, is a 
machinery without which free government cannot exist. I be- 
lieve this to be a mistake ; that these evils which we have had 
are not mere accidents, but that they are of the very essence of 
party ; that we cannot rid ourselves of these evils unless we rid 
ourselves of party ; that what men call the good results of party 
we should still get if we had no parties ; that party, instead of be- 
ing a machinery necessary to the existence of free government, 
is its most dangerous foe ; and that in order to get anything 
which really deserves the name of republican government, we 
must destroy party altogether. 

Our public servants, who depended for keeping their offices on 
carrying elections, in the same way gave their best efforts to 
varrying elections. Whether'they wished it or not, our public 
servants were driven)by this point in our'system of government 
to make this work of carrying elections their regular profession. 
In that profession they gained great skill. In that work they 
were sure to have more skill than the ordinary citizens, who 
gave their time and thought to other things. The professional 
must always beat the amrateur. These party organizations be- 
came vast and powerful. The leaders of these parties controlled 
party action. It came to be the fact (almost without exception), 
that no man could be chosen to an office without a party nomina- 
tion, and no man could have a party nomination against the will 
of the party leaders. And the party leaders would give party 
nominations to no man who did not do party service. The 
natural and certain result was, that party leaders, for party pur- 
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poses, controlled the elections of public servants, and the action 
of public servants after they were elected. 

So it has always been in English Parliamentary history. Each 
party has been, at one time or another, on both sides of every 
important question of government policy. Principles and 
measures have had little to do with the action of parties in Eng- 
land, except that there, as here, the party leaders have used the 
great questions of the day as battle cries in the struggle for place. 
Many great men and honest men in England have been party 
men. They have, too, done great service to the English people. 
But they have done that good service always in spite of party 
and party influences. 

We have in this country developed not only parties but 
enormous party machinery for the mere purpose of carrying 
elections—a machinery that is intricate, costly, powerful and 
tyrannical. The man in public place in these days in this coun- 
try must be, not a statesman, but a man of skill and capacity in 
manipulating this election machinery. 

It is said that parties are combinations of citizens for the pur- 
pose of carrying measures. I maintain, on the contrary, that 
these combinations, which we call parties, never can be anything 
but combinations of office-holders, or office-seekers, to carry 
elections. And with the men who manage these parties, how- 
ever upright may be their intentions, the end which is first, in 
point of time, is to get office for themselves; to this end they 
must have the support of other party men; to this end they 
must give their support to other party men. The party organi- 
zation naturally and certainly becomes an organization of men 
who combine and work together to secure their own election to 
the different places under government. It becomes, try to dis- 
guise it as we may, a system of trading in office. 

In the affairs, too, of great nations, or even of a single city, 
there are, not one or two, but very many, weighty questions of 
public policy. As a matter of fact, the men composing these 
large parties cannot all agree on more than one or two of those 
main questions. Nor do they profess to. And as to those one 
or two main questions they agree, not on actual measures to be 
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carried, but only on what they are pleased to term general prin- 
ciples. There is, however, one point on which the party leaders 
can agree—their candidates for office; and here they do agree. 
On all other points they must differ, and they do differ. They 
do indeed, before each election, say something about ‘ princi- 
ples’”’ ; they make a “‘ platform,’’ as they term it—a collection of 
‘‘sounding and glittering generalities,’’ so vague as to mean 
nothing, by which they think they can catch votes. This word 
‘*platform’’ truly describes the thing for which it is the name. 
It is something to be put under foot. 

Whatever may be the theory of political parties as they should 
be, wherever there are many offices and many elections, the 
natural and certain result is that these party organizations, as a 
fact, are used for the purpose of carrying elections and not 
measures. Parties do not elect men to put into action certain 
principles ; they use principles as battle cries to elect certain 
men. That is not only the working of party rule, it is the theory 
of party rule as it actually exists. Any other statement is only 
the theory of party rule as men wish it might be. 

We have seen so much of parties and party contests that we 
have almost come to look on them as an end in themselves. But 
what is always the real end to be reached in public affairs? As 
we should all agree, it is action of some kind. In order to have 
that action wise we need calm thought and discussion before we 
decide what that action shall be, and united effort after our action 
is decided. We need at every stage, not strife between two fac- 
tions but harmony of all men. We must have the working to- 
gether of all men’s minds to get the wisest thought, of all men’s 
wills to get the strongest action. And how does this machinery 
of party tend to help or hinder us in getting these results, wise 
thought and strong action, from both the people and their public 
servants ? 

Parties and party contests make it an impossible thing to get 
from the people their calm wise thought and action. One party 
seizes one side of the question, the other party takes the other side, 
or, oftener, each party takes different sides in different sections of 
the country. What the party men labor for is not to find out 
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the best thing to be done by the men of all parties, but to 
catch votes for their own party. And their whole effort is to 
make men follow party and work for party success, instead of 
using their minds and their judgments. In party contests men 
do not think over measures ; they fight for candidates. We have 
always strife, not deliberation. 

So it is as to the action and thought of the people themselves. 
But how is it as to the action of our public servants? It is our 
right to have our senators and representatives sit down to- 
gether and give us the best possible results of their combined 
wisdom. When once they enter our legislative halls they have 
no right to know that there is such a thing as party in existence. 
They are bound to think only what are the best measures for the 
people’s interest, and to give us those measures. That is not 
what they do. Every measure is made a ‘‘ party question.”’ If 
the administration party, as it is called, brings forward a wise 
measure the opposition party, if it dare, opposes it for fear their 
enemies may gain votes through having done the people good 
service. These party men may be able men; they may be men 
of honest intentions. They are driven by the pressure of this 
vast party machinery to serve party and not the people, whether 
they wish it or not; for on party they depend for their future. 

So much as to whether party and party machinery helps or 
hinders us in getting from the people and their servants wise 
action. But when measures are once decided and taken, surely 
no one can claim that party strife as to those measures should go 
on unceasingly. But it never ends. No question is ever at rest. 
In private affairs, when men have once made a decision, they act. 
The decision may or may not be wise. Of that they cannot be cer- 
tain. But when the decision is once made, they do something— 
they put their decision to a trial ; and if, upon trial, they find they 
have made a mistake then they try something else. In public 
affairs we should do the same. When a course of action is once 
determined on, then all men should agree, in putting it to the 
test of experience. If the course of action is not wise, time will 
So prove; and then we can try other measures. And so we 
should do, were it not for party. 
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But it is in time of war when a people should be united, when 
they must show an unbroken front to their enemies, that the 
greatest evils from party have ever come. In every time of 
danger that the people of the United States have yet had, party 
has nearly ruined us. Party men, whatever may have been 
their intentions, have in practice not heeded the needs of the 
people, have looked at party ends, have brought war on us 
when it suited their purposes, and, when war has come, have 
done much to bring on us defeat and destruction. 

In the only two important wars we have had, the War of 1812 
and the war of the Rebellion, when all men should have united 
against the common enemy, we have been nearly ruined by party 
strife. The calm opinion of to-day is that the War of 1812 was 
entirely needless, that it was begun on no sufficient reason, that 
it was carried on with disgraceful inefficiency, and that it brought 
no substantial results. That the war ever came, or that it was 
carried on as it was, was due to the violence of party contest. 
One party dragged us into war for party reasons. The other 
party, after war had come, did its utmost to cripple the admin- 
istration and make the wara ruinous failure for party reasons. 
The war of the Rebellion came. As to whether it would have 
come had it not been for party strife, many men differ. But 
after the war once came as to the disastrous effects of party strife 
men cannot differ. Again, as in the War of 1812, when the nation 
was in the greatest danger, when we needed, of all things, that all 
loyal men should sink their differences of opinion on other mat- 
ters and fight together for mere existence, we had nearly half the 
men at the North arrayed in opposition to the government, doing 
all they could, whatever may have been their purpose, to aid the 
public enemy and destroy the nation. 

In short, at all times, in war and peace, the need of the people 
is agreement—on something to be done. The need of parties 
and party men is always strife over what they call ‘ principles.’’ 

We have in this country every four years a convulsion of the 
whole nation. The entire business of the community stands still 
at an immense money loss. If the men of a new party come into 
power they may adopt a totally new system of levying revenue ; 
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they may bring in a new tariff; they may overthrow the existing 
currency, or issue a quantity of irredeemable paper money. 
The commercial and banking operations of the whole country 
may be thrown into utter confusion. Prosperity may be changed 
to ruin, for large numbers of our citizens, according to the par- 
ticular measures that demagogues think will carry them into 
office. The mere machinery and labor of a presidential election 
cost immense sums of money. This money is paid in one shape 
or another by the people and out of the people’s purse. Why 
should the people pay this immense tax every four years, have 
their public servants at all times doing duty to the party instead 
of the state, and be subjected to this immense business loss and 
this enormous upheaval of the whole social fabric? We may, 
indeed, live through it. The people’s liberties may not be per- 
manently destroyed by it. We may be prosperous in spite of it. 
But why should we have it? 

The English system of government and our own system are 
both bad. We have a revolution once in four years. They have 
one whenever the ministry are beaten in the House of Commons. 
I do not yet feel certain which system is the worse. 

We come, then, to the next point. Is it a necessary thing to 
have this party strife in order to keep alive the interest of the 
people in public affairs? One of the most frequent complaints 
of the day is that our people, and especially the educated men, 
do not take an interest in public affairs. And the complaint is 
in a measure well founded. Men do not take a healthy interest 
in the affairs of our government. And why is itso? Simply 
this: the ordinary citizen knows that he has no power, that the 
party men can and will manage our government affairs very 
nearly as they choose. But before party machinery and party 
power became so fully developed men did take the deepest inter- 
est in all the affairs of the nation. All men in the country, but 
the educated men more than any others, think and read and talk 
of public affairs more now than ever before. As a class, the 
educated men are more eager than any others to go into public 
life. Nothing else has for them such fascinations. But they 
cannot get there. They are kept out by the party leaders. They 
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try again and again and they fail. What has at times seemed 
the indifference of elegant leisure is in fact the despair of re- 
peated defeat. 

Is it a possible thing that men of any class should lose their 
interest in the public affairs of their own country, of their own 
time? This government and these laws, we live under them. 
They make or mar men’s fortunes and the fortunes of their chil- 
dren. Men who read and think at all read and think of the 
affairs of every people and of every age. Wherever we go, in 
a railway train or in the farmhouses, we hear all men discussing 
matters of European politics. Are we suddenly to lose all in- 
terest in the affairs only of our own country and the making of 
our own laws? On the contrary, remove these party oligarchies 
and the best men in the country would again come into public 
life: Remove these party contests and we should have, instead 
of this feverish upheaval once in four years over a mere struggle 
for office, a steady, healthy interest in questions of public policy. 
When men found that they really had some power in the affairs 
of state they would try to use it. Men in any country have 
never, under any circumstances, been able to lose their interest 
in the affairs of their own government. We are not now to have 
such a miracle for the first time in the world’s history. To say 
that we must have these party contests in order to keep up the 
interest of the people in public affairs is to say that a man must 
have a fever once in four years to keep warm. 

Are these party combinations then necessary to preserve free 
government? All the republics in history have been destroyed 
by party—by these organizations of men who have made a pro- 
fession of carrying elections. The tyranny of kings has been 
often overthrown by one people or another in the history of na- 
tions. The tyranny of party is the most dangerous enemy free- 
dom can have. No people has ever yet conquered it. These 
single royal tyrants with only one life are puny things ; but this 
immense monster party, which is immortal, has the people’s own 
strength. 

But if these were the only evils resulting from party combina- 
tions we might be comparatively at ease. We have not yet the 
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worst point. It is this necessity of carrying elections, under 
which we put all our public servants, which is the root of all the 
corruption of our public men. We bind them hand and foot in 
the chains of party slavery. And we do more: we compel them 
to serve the powerful interests in the land which control votes. ° 
Our public servants, on questions of revenue, on all matters of 
legislation, where we have a right to their honest judgment and 
honest action, do not give us their honest judgment and honest 
action. They are driven to look at the next election. They say 
they work for their party. They give it too good a name. They 
shape their official action in such a way as to gain the support at 
the next election of the rich and powerful men and corporations. 
Disguise it as we may they sell their official action for votes ; and 
the next step downward, the selling of official action for money, 
is one that is easily and often taken. But that is not often the 
first step. 

Some men have been in the habit of thinking that the corrup- 
tion which we have had among members of Congress and of state 
legislatures was some special fruit of some special feature of 
republican institutions. This is a mistake. Whenever, under 
any system of government, it is necessary for public officers to 
catch votes for elections they will catch the votes. The votes 
will be bought and paid for in money or office or official action, 
as the case may be, whether it be under a monarchy or a republic. 

This thing that we call party is the poison which makes a 
healthy national life an impossible thing. These great party 
combinations, instead of being combinations of citizens to carry 
wise measures in the interest of the people, are only combina- 
tions of politicians to carry elections in their own interest. Par- 
ties, so far from being necessary to carry measures, to keep alive 
the interest of the people in public affairs and thus to preserve 
free government, are the most powerful hindrances to efficient 
action, keep alive endless and needless strife, are hotbeds of 
corruption, and are the most dangerous enemies that free govern- 
ment can have. 

This party oligarchy under which we now suffer is not the 


creation of any one set of men. The present party leaders are 
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not responsible for its existence ; they are not to be blamed for 
it. It is the natural legitimate fruit of our government system. 
It is not from choice that our public men sacrifice the interests 
of the people for those of party. They form these immense and 
powerful combinations only because our system of government 
drives them to it. They must carry these elections or they will 
lose their places. 

The people of the United States have a new and great prob- 
lem to solve. That they will solve it I make no doubt. The 
immense growth of party which we have had in this country is 
something new in history. I do not think its evils have been 
duly weighed; nor do I think its causes have been carefully 
studied. Party and party rule, as they now exist with us, are, 
as I believe, great evils—evils which naturally and certainly re- 
sult from certain features in our political system. 

In private life we find in every profession and employment 
many men who do their work as well as they know how. We 
have at times such men in public life; but, as a rule, our public 
men do their work, not as well as they know how, but only as 
well as the interests of party will allow them. Many of those 
men have good intentions but they are bound in the chains of 
party. Party controls the selection of our public servants; it 
controls their actions. I believe all this can be changed. There 
is somewhere a remedy for this state of things. That remedy 
can be found. And if the remedy can be found it will be used. 
I have unbounded faith in the honesty and sound sense of the 
people. 

ALBERT STICKNEY. 





A BRITISH VIEW OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
BY LAWRENCE IRWELL, OF TORONTO, CANADA. 


HE approaching presidential election, at which the tariff 

question will constitute the chief issue, emboldens me to 

draw attention to several features which have, as far as I am 
aware, escaped general notice. 


From 1838 to 1846 Great Britain underwent an agitation in 
reference to fiscal policy of a character similar to that through 
which the United States is now passing, the only essential differ- 
ence being that in the United Kingdom the taxation of imported 
food produced a state of starvafion and general misery such as, 


happily, is inconceivable in the United States with its enormous 
tracts of grazing and grain producing lands. 

The outcome of the agitation in Britain has been that the 
policy of protective duties upon imports has been abandoned, 
all goods being admitted free, except such as are taxed for rev- 
enue purposes. When, however, the Englishman uses the term 
‘‘Free Trade’’ he does not imply an entire absence of duties 
upon imports, but refers to the non-existence of protective tariffs. 
The government of Great Britain, for purposes of revenue, im- 
poses import taxes upon such luxuries as wines and spirits, the 
makers of similar or identical articles produced in the country 
being required to contribute, through the inland revenue, the 
same amount of tax as is paid upon the imported goods. In this 
manner the serious financial problem of how to raise a revenue 
by indirect taxation, but without protective duties, is solved. It 
is hardly necessary to state that in the end the consumer pays 
the duty whether he purchases home-produced or imported lux- 
uries. 

In international trade those who buy must sell, and those who 
sell must buy; in other words, trade must be reciprocal. If, 
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therefore, the United States imports manufactured goods, the 
countries exporting those goods must take payment in whatever 
the republic may have to dispose of. Likewise, if the American 
farmer sends his food to foreign countries he is compelled to 
take in payment from those countries whatever they can best 
spare. The explanation of this is that the actual supply of gold 
is limited; very few countries produce it, and the only method 
by which this precious metal can be obtained is in exchange for 
goods. But as the inhabitants of the United States require 
manufactured articles it suits them best to import these commod- 
ities direct from the nations who manufacture them. Hence, 
the Free Trader’s maxim, ‘‘ Look after the imports and the ex- 
ports will take care of themselves.”’ 

Among Protectionists an impression prevails that import tariffs 
are paid by the producer and not by the consumer. Major 
McKinley, speaking at Chicago on June 9, last, is reported to 
have said : 


‘We propose to raise our revenue for public expenses by taxing the 
products of other nations rather than taxing the products of our own. 
The Democratic party believes in direct taxation—that is in taxing 
themselves—but we do not believe in that principle so long as we can 
find anybody else to tax.’’ 


With this admirable sentiment everybody—Free Trader or 
Protectionist—will agree. A most desirable method of raising 
a revenue would indeed be that of collecting it from the pro- 
ducers of other nations, but unfortunately natural laws prevent 
the accomplishment of so satisfactory a scheme, a tax upon any 
commodity, imported because it is required, being simply so 
much added to the cost of the commodity. The only instance 
in which the producer pays an import tariff is when he exports 
to a country an article of which that country already possesses a 
sufficiency or a superabundance. 

The policy of raising a revenue by protective duties may have 
the advantage—if it is to be considered one—that nobody knows 
exactly how much he is paying in taxes, while with a direct tax 
the actual amount is disclosed whenever the collector calls for 
the money; yet against this supposed desideratum must be 
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placed the fact that by the latter process the electors can see at a 
glance whether their government is exercising economy or not; 
by the former method, having no definite means of ascertaining 
what sum they each contribute to the national exchequer they 
are apathetic as to the financial policy of the administration. 

Another theory to which Protectionists all the world over are 
much attached is that the policy of protective tariffs produces 
high wages. This is, in reality, a mistake, although it may be 
difficult to convince our opponeats of their error. 

The rate of wages is fixed by supply and demand ; where labor 
is plentiful wages are low, where scarce the opposite is the case. 
The government of the United States has no power to protect 
American wheat from competition, because the price is arranged 
by the supply and demand in the British market, yet the agri- 
cultural laborer in the republic receives considerably higher 
wages than his cousin in England, for the obvious reason that, 
while there are twenty laborers to the square mile in the former 
country there are fifteen times that number in the latter. Again, 
New South Wales is practically a free trading country, wages 
being quite as high as in the Protectionist sister colony, Victoria, 
and much higher than in the mother country. Why is this? 
Simply because labor is plentiful in Great Britain and compara- 
tively scarce in the Australian celonies, Protection having no in- 
fluence whatever upon the question. 

In the United States a desire appears to exist that the exports 
should exceed the imports. This means that more produce and 
merchandise should be sent out than is brought in. For the year 
ending June 30, 1891, there was an excess of exports of about 
forty million dollars, but this is not necessarily a sign of pros- 
perity, as the advocates of a high tariff seem to believe. 

The United States sends the greater part of its produce abroad 
in foreign ships, and the payment to the vessel owners for serv- 
ices rendered is made by export of goods. Further, many 
European countries have capital invested in the land of the stars 
and stripes, the amount belonging to British capitalists being 
very large. The interest upon these investments is paid at least 
twice a year and is remitted in the form of exports of raw mate- 
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rials and food supplies. It is, therefore, evident that before 
asserting that the United States has ‘‘a balance of trade in her 
favor’’ our Protectionist friends would do well to deduct from 
the total exports the amount of the two above-mentioned items, as 
well as the profits made by foreign firms having branch establish- 
ments in the states. When this has been done it will then be 
found that the amount of the imports is exactly the same as that 
of the exports, a balance of trade either ‘‘in favor of’ or 
‘‘against’’ a country being an impossibility. 

One object of import duties is to benefit manufacturers, and 
this it sometimes does at the expense of such industries as are not 
protected and of the community of purchasers generally. The 
McKinley act is sometimes referred to as a scientific method of 
Protection because it abstains from levying duties upon such 
articles as cannot be produced in the country. The real effect of 
this policy is to enable the home manufacturer to obtain, within 
a certain limit fixed by the amount of the duty, his own price 
for goods which would cost the purchaser less, provided foreign 
competition existed, and as a consequence the consumers—the 
bulk of the population—would be able to buy a superior article 
at a price now paid for an inferior one. The manufacturer’s ex- 
cessive profits would, of course, be lessened, if he were not pro- 
tected, and the number of millionaires would cease to increase. But 
the majority of the inhabitants would be greatly benefited by their 
ability to buy in the cheapest market. The most ardent admirers 
of the system of import duties do not assert that their fiscal 
policy cheapens the cost of any necessity of life ; surely it follows 
from this admission that the wage-earners gain nothing by a pro- 
tective tariff, unless it increases the rate of wages, a supposition 
which I have already shown to be fallacious. 

In manufacturing competition is the very essence of success. 
The wonderful natural resources of the United States are such 
that they ought now to be outstripping all competitors in the 
markets of the world.. With a population nearly double that of 
Great Britain, equal in ingenuity and skill to any other race, 
with coal and iron, in fact almost all minerals, upon the spot and 
with a practically inexhaustible supply of food in the country, 
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the republic ought to have captured the trade of all civilized 
nations in manufactured goods. Protection, however, has so 
dwarfed the industries of this magnificent half continent that 
the exports of manufactures from the whole of the states of the 
Union do not exceed one hundred and seventy million dollars 
per annum, while those of the United Kingdom are over six 
times that amount. The British isles have only an area of 121,000 
square miles, and they have to send some three thousand miles 
for raw material to manufacture and for food for the artisans ; 
they then send back the manufactured goods to the nations from 
whom they purchased the raw produce, and even excessive 
tariffs do not exclude the high class goods, which are bought 
more largely by the people of the United .States than by the 
inhabitants of any other country. Where free competition 
exists the American republic is not in the contest with Britain 
in the sale of manufactures, and but for her export, principally 
in English ships, of raw produce and food, she would be com- 
paratively unknown as a trading nation. 

The advocates of a protective tariff profess to believe that 
their policy restricts imports and fosters exports. In order to 
demonstrate the failure of their attempts in these directions, I 
appeal to the United States trade returns for the years ending 
June, 1881, and June, 1891. I also give the imports to and 
exports from Great Britain in the same years for the purpose of 
showing that during the depression through which the commer- 
cial world has been passing the Free Trade United Kingdom has 
suffered far less than the Protectionist republic. 


UNITED STATES. UNITED KINGDOM. 


Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. 
(Bullion and specie excluded. ) 
1881. $642,664,000 $902,377,000 £397,022,000 £297, 082,000 
$1,985,110,000 $1,485,410,000 
1891. $844,916,000 $884,480,000 £435,691,000 £309,069,000 


$2,178,455,000  —-$1,545,345,000 

What do these figures prove? That the high tariff system of 
the United States has failed in what it was intended to accom- 
plish ; that while the exports have decreased the imports have 
increased. In Great Britain, however, a marked expansion in 
both imports and exports has taken place, a state of things 
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which is attributable to her policy of free ports and to no other 
cause. 

The truth is, unfortunately we cannot make it sufficiently clear 
to our high tariff friends, that legislation cannot by any possible 
process assist trade ; all it can do is to abstain from obstructing 
the natural channels of commerce by placing obstacles in the 
form of tariffs in their way. 

What has Protection done for the benefit of other countries? 
Italy may well be cited as an example of the injurious effects of 
a high tariff. From 1878 to 1886 her foreign trade showed a 
slow but regular increase. In 1887 additional taxation of im- 
ports was resorted to, with the result that her trade at once 
began to decrease, as the following figures conclusively prove. 
The amounts are given in lira, one lira being equal to nineteen 
cents : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889, 1890. 
Imports. 1,458,243,899 1,604,947,273 1,174,601,582 1,391,154,246 1,319,638,433 
Exports. 1,028,231,726 1,002,136,762 891,934,539 950,645,760 895,945,253 
Compare Free Trade New South Wales with Protectionist Vic- 
toria, both colonies having populations of one million one hun- 
dred thousand. 
EXPORTS. 
Victoria. New South Wales. 

1887. £11,351,000 £18,521,000 

1888. 13,853,000 20,920,000 

1889. 12,784,000 23,294,000 

1890. 13,266,000 22,045,000 
Looking nearer home we find Canada as a specimen of the 
baneful effects of protective tariffs. Her population has not 
increased more than six hundred thousand in ten years, her 
total foreign trade—$230,000,000 in 1883—had decreased to 
$217,000,000 last year, her net debt has advanced from $155,- 
000,000 in 1881 to $237,000,000 in 1891, with nothing to show 
for it beyond a trans-continental railway; the necessity for which 
must certainly be regarded as problematical. 

Protection in the United States, as elsewhere, has frequently 
injured the very persons it was intended to assist—the manu- 
facturers. It has made them rely upon the false support of an 
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artificial law, instead of upon their own brains and ingenuity, 
the exclusion of competition having to a very large extent 
deadened industry and skill. 

We are all consumers, and in some sense we are all producers. 
Regarded as consumers, it is not denied that Protection injures 
us, but it is not so generally recognized that we suffer equally as 
producers from the effects of a high tariff policy. The Protec- 
tionist party alleges that the benefit derived by the manufactur- 
ers and the persons they employ amply compensates for the 
mischief done to the consumer. This is only another way of 
saying that weak industries are kept alive by the exclusion of 
foreign competition, and that the people produce whatever is 
produced both badly and scantily, instead of what can be pro- 
duced abundantly and well. 

But this is not all. If one manufacture is to be protected, to 
be logical all must be. Keep out foreign paper, and foreign 
books must be kept out—the real object of Protection is not the 
raising of the revenue, but the exclusion of the goods—keep out 
foreign iron and all manufactures of iron must be excluded, and 
thus the Protectionists have arrived at a state of things when 
everybody is injured except the particular producer who has 
such natural advantages that he has no foreign rival. To him 
Protection brings no benefit, while he is the victim of all other 
protected industries. "Were he left to enjoy his natural advan- 
tages, he would do more for himself and his country than any- 
body else. The high tariff policy has made everything dear to 
all consumers ; and all producers are restricted in production. 
If any gain by this process, it is the few at the expense of the 
many. The aggregate gain must be small compared with the 
loss, the worst feature being that the producers are prevented 
from making the most of their labor and skill. 

Protection and plunder are indeed brothers who march hand 
in hand; to abolish the one means to destroy the other, and I 
verily believe that the day is not far distant when the people of 
the Great Republic will rise as one man to inaugurate great 
reforms in the fiscal policy of their country. 

LAWRENCE IRWELL. 





































THE COLLEGE MAN IN POLITICS. 
BY F. B. DEBERVILL. 


NE of the chief values of a college education is that it 
enables its possessor to discriminate between the real and 
the ideal ; between the visionary and the practical. 

The history of the world has time and time again demonstrated 
to us that the men who could formulate a theory were not the 
men whose practical leadership it was always safe to follow. 

Some men endowed with the highest order of intellect have 
been sponsors for social and economic schemes, which when the 
attempt was made to carry them out resulted in most lamentable 
failures, so it is altogether probable that a professor in political 
economy, however scholarly, however earnest in his search for 
truth, may be led so far in the pursuit of his pet ideas that he 
loses sight entirely of the multitude of circumstances and con- 
ditions which enter in to modify and prevent the successful 
application of his theory. 

The duty of the college man is to study carefully the theoreti- 
cal side as he finds it in the text-book and at the same time to 
look out on the broad world and see what human experience has 
shown the practical to be. 

Now in regard to the tariff question, upon which the two great 
parties in this country are at present divided, considering the 
whole world as one nation it is undoubtedly true that the sum 
total of the world’s production would be greater if there were 
no restrictions for retarding exchange ; if every nation confined 
itself to the procuction of only those articles which it could pro- 
duce with the least application of capital and labor; but the day 
has not and never will come when nation will deal with nation 
on this ideal ethereal principle. The day will never come when 
international commercial competition will cease to be one of the 
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most fiercely acting powers which moves civilization. For this 
condition being as it is and the probabilities being so strong that 
it will always continue the same, would it not be the height of 
folly for any nation to give up all its advantages to its competi- 
tors, close its eyes to its surrounding, and follow out this chimeri- 
cal delusion ? 

Suppose the United States should follow out to its logical 
conclusion this Free Trade idea of producing only that for which 
it is best fitted. In that case by reason of its broad and fertile 
fields it would devote all of its energy to agriculture ; instead of 
the myriad spindles raising their busy hum in our numberless 
large towns and cities we should hear only the click of the hay- 
maker’s scythe and the lowing of the homeward-bound herd. 

No doubt it would be an inestimable boon for England to have 
us confine ourselves strictly to agriculture, thereby not only 
allowing her to purchase her food supplies at a lower figure but 
also giving her full control of the best market christendom ever 
looked upon. Are we, as American citizens, proud of our her- 
itage and anxious for our future, willing to sacrifice our own 
interest to Great Britain for the sake of proving our devotion to 
a Utopian theory ? 

Even economic professors are obliged to admit that there can 
be such a thing as a wide difference between national and cosmic 
wealth. This being the case, are we willing to allow the great 
advantages which nature has placed in our hands to fall into the 
lap of greedy foreign powers? No person will deny that it is 
better for a nation to have a diversity of industries. Thorough 
trial has proved that there is no means known to man so effective 
in producing this result as the imposition of a protective tariff. 

Look at the condition of the country at the various stages of 
its existence, when it has been governed by the Free Trade 
party, and compare the number of industries started and in- 
creased in those periods with those begun and increased under 
the various Protective eras. We shall invariably find that the 
balance is overwhelming in favor of the Protective epoch. It 
stands to reason that nothing can so stimulate and diversify 
home industries as the exclusion of foreign products. 
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No one can deny that since the Morrill tariff went into effect 
this country has been blessed with a marvelous material growth. 
A gigantic war debt has been nearly liquidated ; multitudinous 
industries have sprung up on every hand; the laborer has re- 
ceived good pay, and general contentment and prosperity have 
prevailed throughout the nation. 

Our friends who look at this from the other side, tell us we 
would have had the same thing without any tariff, but how do 
they know it? They certainly cannot prove it by citing exam- 
ples; for every instance of revenue tariff in this country has 
proved a deplorable failure. 

Is he a wise man who, leaving a business where a competence 
is assured, dives into untried fields of speculation, the results of 
which no man can foresee ? 


It has been said and reiterated that the tariff was a tax; that 
not only the price of an imported article was increased by the 
exact amount of duty imposed but that the prices of all domestic 


commodities of the same kind are likewise increased. 

Now to refute that unwarranted statement column after column 
of statistics can be adduced showing that in this country the 
same dutiable articles are selling to-day at precisely the same 
price they are sold for in foreign countries. The American 
consumer, therefore, gets his goods at as low a figure, if not 
lower, than he would if there was no duty on such articles. 
The American manufacturer finds a wide and ready market for 
his product, thereby enabling him to increase the amount of labor 
employed. At the same time a small amount of nearly all of 
these articles is imported, but not enough to have any appreci- 
able effect on the home manufacturer by computation. They are 
imported because foreigners, rather than not sell their goods at 
all, consent to sacrifice as much of their profit as the amount of 
the duty, thereby paying a part of our taxes for the privilege of 
entering our markets. 

Another powerful argument, and one that would alone, if not 
supplemented by so many others, warrant the continuation of the 
Protective system, is that it is the great bulwark for main- 
taining national independence. 
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There is no nation but what is liable to become engaged in 
war. There never has been a nation nor a century which has 
not seen the full measure of it, and we have no reason other 
than the hopes of a few arbitration dreamers that we shall not 
have our share of it in the future. We came very near having 
a war with Italy last year and were threatened with one this 
year with Chile. It would be an infinite source of pride and 
security to all patriotic citizens if we could have a powerful 
navy to sustain us in our present Behring Sea controversy. 

We maintain, comparatively, no standing army; we have a 
navy only in name, and in what condition would we be to act on 
either the offensive or defensive if we were dependent upon 
Europe for all or even a great part of our supplies? As it is 
to-day our defensive economic policy has developed our indus- 
tries to such an extent and in such a variety that we can paddle 
our own canoe irrespective of the friendship or animosity of the 
whole world. 

Where formerly every rail that could be laid in railroad con- 
struction came from England, to-day we lead the world in the 
production of steel rails; where formerly every yard of cloth, 
and every utensil in common use, came from across the water, 
to-day our own manufacturers and skilled artisans produce them 
at home. 

Our fertile prairies not only amply feed us but furnish us with 
a large surplus for export. Our export trade within the last 
year was the largest that this country ever enjoyed, representing 
over $1,000,000,000 worth of goods. We have yet to find the 
Free Trader who can instance an article the price of which has 
been increased one iota since the provisions of the McKinley 
tariff went into effect. 

Inasmuch as the Republican party stands irrevocably pledged 
to this beneficent system of protecting home industries, which 
has been tried and never found wanting in the crucial test of 
experience, the young men of the country and especially the 
young college men are strongly attached to it, and are eager to 
stand in the front rank of that conquering army which holds 
aloft as its banner Protection to American industries ; which 
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looks back upon a history of a quarter of a century of successful 
administration and progress; which points with its beckoning 
wand to the future where the victories of its past shall be re- 
newed ; where its age shall carry to full consummation the grand 
principles which in youth it conceived ; namely, Protection, honest 
money and an honest ballot. 

: F. B. DEBERVILL. 





THE GREAT ISSUE. 
BY EX-GOVERNOR JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


F THERE is one thing above all others which is hard to over- 
come in a battle for moral reform it is ignorance and preju- 
dice. I speak from personal experience, for I have had them 
both, and no one better than myself understands how to sympa- 
thize cordially with a brother who is broken out all over with 
the same disease. This ignorance and prejudice is no new thing. 
It is as old as humanity itself. We have always had it with us, 
and it is more than likely that it will always remain with us. It 
was ignorance and prejudice that stoned Stephen, that imprisoned 
Paul, that burned the martyrs at the stake, that released Bar- 
abbas and crucified Christ. Nothing more and nothing less than 
the ignorance and prejudice of the people. 

It was ignorance and prejudice which, only a little over a 
quarter of a century ago, here in our own beloved land, placed 
a family upon the auction block and sold them as we would sell 
hogs and cattle to-day, to whoever would make the highest bid 
and pay the cash. The mother was sent to the cotton fields of 
Mississippi, the daughter as a housemaid to New Orleans, and 
the father to the rice fields of South Carolina. These people had 
committed no crime against God or man. Their only offense 
was that they were black. 

I am going to lay down a platform upon which I shall build 
my argument. I think that there is no Democrat, Republican, 
People’s Party man, Prohibitionist or Mugwump, who will claim 
that I am unfair when I say that, in view of the fact that the 
Democratic and Republican parties have had control of this na- 
tion for at least a generation past, meantime having had the 
power to make and unmake constitutions and laws—in other 
' words, to do whatsoever they pleased—it is but fair now to say 
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that these two old parties are entitled to the credit for all that is 
good in civil government to-day. I do not think that any Dem- 
ocrat or Republican can object to that. Surely they cannot say 
it is not liberal. On the other hand, giving them credit for all 
that is good, it is equally fair and just to charge these two old 
parties with all that is bad in civil government to-day. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


I propose to discuss what I deem to be the greatest political 
question that has ever been before the world for settlement at 
the ballot box, and that is the movement for the suppression of 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes. 

I say it is the greatest question, because it wastes more of the 
people’s earnings, because it destroys more homes, more immor- 
tal souls, than any other one evil; because it does more to corrupt 
our politics, destroy the manhood upon which the life of the 
nation depends; because it makes moral cowards out of other- 
wise good men ;- because to-day it is a public highway robber, 
respecting no law either of God or man. Its hand is against 
everybody and everything that will not bow to its behest. 

In 1863, when, under Democratic and Republican rule, our 
government went into partnership with the liquor traffic, the 
amount of intoxicating liquors consumed equaled but two gallons 
and fifty-nine one-hundredths per capita of the population. 
From that time until 1891, under the fostering care of these two 
old parties, the consumption continued to grow until it equals 
fifteen gallons and fifty-seven one-hundredths for each man, 
woman, and child in the United States. The question I propound 
is this, how long will it take our people to get rid of this home- 
and soul-destroying evil at this rate? In 1888 our Republican 
brethren placed in their platform the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Republican party cordially sympathizes with all 
wise and well-directed efforts for the promotion of temperance and 
morality. 

The Democratic party never placed a plank of that kind in 
its platform. There is one thing that may be said of it, the 
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Democratic party never pretended to be a temperance party. It 
never pretended to be a party of moral ideas, or any other ideas 
for that matter, except to get the offices; but our Republican 
brethren have posed before the people as a party of moral ideas. 
Now I want to follow that resolution with another. I find it in 
the following Associated Press dispatch : 


Sr. JosEPH, Mo., March 19, 1892. 

The St. Joseph saloon keepers to-day founded an organization, the 
aim and object of which is declared to be for the ‘‘ promotion of tem- 
perance and morality.” 

Is it not strange how these two organizations, the Republican 
party of the nation, and the St. Joseph saloon keepers, so cor- 
dially blend their sympathies, aims, and objects? 

On this platform of cordial sympathy was elected Benjamin 
Harrison, an elder in the Presbyterian church, of whom it is 
said, he engages in family prayers ; and thank the Lord for that. 
In response to an invitation of ex-President Cleveland, he became 
a guest at the White House for two or three days prior to the 
day of his inauguration. When the procession started from the 
White House conveying our Christian president to the capitol 
building where he delivered his inaugural address, there were 
found in that procession one thousand saloon keepers. How 
many slave drivers marched in the inaugural procession that 
followed Abraham Lincoln to the capitol building? Not one. 
Why? Because they were not in sympathy with Mr. Lincoln 
and his party. May God hasten the day when the moral senti- 
ment of this country will be strong enough to place in the White 
House a man so pronounced against the liquor traffic, that not a 
single distiller, brewer, saloon keeper, or Kansas jointist, will 
be found marching in his inaugural procession. At the close of 
the first year of this cordial sympathy administration, we found 
in this nation 171,369 retail liquor houses. At the close of the 
second year, being 1890, the number had grown to 196,710. At 
the close of the third year under this ‘‘cordial sympathy”’ influ- 
ence, the number had continued to grow until it reached 240,797. 
In other words we find that we have the worst rum-ruled admin- 
istration that has ever cursed this nation. We find to-day in the 
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face of this platform of ‘‘cordial sympathy,’’ which ‘‘catnip 
tea’’ captured hundreds of thousands of church deacons, that 
the liquor traffic has grown more rapidly than during any other 
three years of the nation’s history. 

Our government is in partnership with this business. It runs 
every distillery just as much as it runs the post office. Its officer 
carries the distillery key. He unlocks the building in the morn- 
ing and locks it up at night. The owner cannot lawfully take a 
dram of his own poison without first paying tribute to Uncle 
Sam. There is not a “‘jointist’’ to-day in Kansas who does not 
hold the permit of the general government to carry on his busi- 
ness. The government says: ‘I hold out to you my hands; 
give me twenty-five dollars, and put the shackles on me and I 
will remain shackled, and you can go on in this infernal business 
of destroying homes and manhood, and at the end of a year you 
must pay again.’’. Every silver dollar to-day has on it, ‘‘ In God 
we trust.’’ Just imagine the picture of a Kansas ‘“jointist”’ 
going to a government official and by counting out twenty-five 
dollars getting permission to carry on this business. Uncle Sam 
takes in these dollars with ‘‘In God we trust’’ on them and they 
call it statesmanship, and all who oppose it ‘‘fanatics and 
cranks.’ 

It was refusing to take such papers as Horace Greeley’s Tribune 
that kept the people in ignorance for generations of the slavery 
question, not because they wanted to be bad but because they 
gave themselves no chance to do better. Fifty years ago not one 
family in fifty in this country took an Abolition paper. There 
is not one Democratic or Republican family in twenty-five in the 
state of Kansas to-day that takes an out and out Prohibition 
paper. 

By reason of this ignorance and prejudice slavery was perpet- 
uated for hundreds of years, and yet, when we got our eyes open 
and crushed slavery, the government at once went into partner- 
ship with a tenfold worse evil than ever slavery was. That is 
the liquor traffic. Slavery fed its victim, it clothed him, it 
furnished him a shelter, it did not destroy his hope in immor- 
tality ; for the poor slave, with his back scarred and bleeding, 
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could lie down in the swamps and jungles of the South and die and 
his soul go to the God who gave it. The fact that he was black, 
the fact that he was in bonds, did not stand as a stumbling-block 
between him and his God. But the government liquor traffic 
to-day, perpetuated under Democratic and Republican rule, robs 
us of clothing, robs us of shelter, robs us of bread, robs the na- 
tion of its manhood, the mother of her boy, and, worse than all, 
it robs its victim of all hope in immortality, for the Bible tells 
us that ‘‘ No drunkard can inherit the kingdom of God,’’ and yet 
we find preachers, we find church people, posing before the world 
as followers of Christ who by their ballots are perpetuating par- 
ties under whose rule this damnable evil exists and flourishes 
to-day. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—AID TO BREWERS. 

A pamphlet has recently been gotten out by the Department of 
State in relation to ‘‘Malt and Beer in Spanish America.’’ We 
should naturally think that such a pamphlet emanated from the 
brewers. But let us see what it says: 

‘Report of the consuls of the United States in answer to a circular 


letter from the Department of State, in relation to malt and beer in 


Spanish America. Published at the public printing office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 


(Preachers, teachers, bummers, saloon keepers, tramps, and 
thugs all chip in to foot the bills for this document.) ‘All re- 
quests for these reports should be addressed to the secretary of 


state.’’ Let me quote the circular letter that preceded this dis- 
graceful document : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15, 1889. § 
To the Consular Officers of the United States in Mexico, Central and South 

America, and the West Indies : 

GENTLEMEN : Some of the leading malsters and brewers in the United 
States have requested the department to procure information relative to 
the malt and beer trade in your respective districts. 

The information desired covers such points as the following : 

1. The imports of malt, and whence imported; duties charged 
thereon, cost of same per bushel, whether imported or locally pre- 
pared, etc. 

2. The imports of beer, and whence imported ; in bottles or wood, 
and duties charged thereon ; kinds of beer most suitable for local con- 
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sumption ; details concerning prices, wholesale and retail, of foreign 
and domestic beer, ete. 

3. How imported malt and beer are placed on the market, etc. 

The motive of this circular being the enlargement of American 
trade, you will not confine yourselves to the above interrogations, which 
are to a large degree suggestive only, but will give as much information 
as possible concerning every phase of the malt and beer business, so 
that the malsters and brewers of the United States may fully under- 
stand the requirements necessary to successful trade in each district. 

All foreign weights, measures, and money should be stated in Ameri- 
can equivalents. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM F. WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Warren P. Sutton, one of these consuls, says: ‘‘If the duties 
were reduced one half we could easily send in a million dollars’ 
worth of our beer.’’ He becomes a Democrat and demands a 
reduction of duties on beer, and adds: ‘‘Even as it is we are 
gaining slowly but steadily.”’ 

And yet we call this a Christian government. It never was a 
Christian government. It was not a Christian government when 
we sold the black family into slavery. It has never been a 
Christian government since, and it never will be a Christian 
government so long as the flag of our country floats its protect- 
ing folds over a single legalized grog shop. For a generation 
past the Christian people have appealed to Congress to give us a 
commission to investigate the destructive influences of the liquor 
traffic upon the welfare, peace, and prosperity of the homes of 
this nation, and Congress has always refused this request. Now, 
when a few of the brewers appeal to the Department of State, 
consuls are at once set to work as drummers to promote the beer 
business. For generations we have sent missionaries down into 
that semi-civilized country to preach the gospel of Christ to the 
people and we are just waking up to a realization that the gov- 
ernment under which we live is promoting a business to destroy 
the very souls that our missionaries are trying tosave. It is the 
most disgraceful and damnable record that the government has 
ever made. + 
CHURCH MEMBERS’ COMPLICITY. 


But many say, ‘‘ Thank the Lord, I am not responsible. J be- 
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long to the church ; I’m a Christian and never voted for the liquor 
traffic in my life.’”’ Let us see whether they did or not. Ina 
Republican form of government law is simply the crystallized 
will of the voters. We don’t go to Topeka to find the govern- 
ment of the state, nor to Washington to find the government of 
the United States. We only find the agents of the government 
at these points. Our government is divided into about twelve 
million parts. Each part is represented by a voter and each 
voter is answerable to God, his home, and his country for the use 
he makes of his ballot. To legalize the saloons we commence at 
the polls with a whisky ballot. And it makes no difference 
whether it is cast by a preacher, teacher, layman, or thug; if it 
is in favor of a whisky candidate, or rum-ruled party, it is a 
whisky ballot. Now this whisky ballot being cast for a whisky 
party gives us the whisky law and the whisky law gives us the 
whisky saloon. Behind the pulpit stands a man with a white 
necktie, voting for a saloon party. The man with the white 
necktie represents the church. He has just come from the fam- 
ily altar. His wife and children joined him in repeating the 
Lord’s prayer. ‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on Earth as it 
is in Heaven,’”’ with 240,797 Democratic and Republican liquor 
bars in the land! Four tickets are given to this man, a Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Prohibition, and People’s Party ticket. He 
at once casts the People’s Party ticket aside, declaring that it is 
made up of a lot of ‘‘sore-headed cranks, demagogues, and rattle- 
brained fools.’”?’ He looks seriously at the Prohibition ticket, 
says it is right and he would like to vote it but he don’t want to 
‘“‘throw his vote away.’”’ Just like Peter, who, nearly two 
thousand years ago, at the election in Jerusalem between Barab- 
bas, the robber, and Christ, the Savior of men, knew that Christ 
was all right, but when he saw the crowd all flocking to Barab- 
bas denied the Savior lest he might offend the majority who 
stood by Barabbas ; so he next takes a Democratic ticket, which 
has a rooster at its head, and then a Republican ticket which is 
ornamented with an eagle. The placing of an eagle on one 
ticket and a rooster on the other is done to enable old party men 
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to distinguish a Democratic from a Republican ticket. Any 
person possessed of sufficient sense to tell a rooster from an eagle 
is thus enabled to know which of the two old parties he votes for. 
At last he selects an old party ticket. Just then steps up to the 
polls the man wearing the white apron; he is from the saloon. 
He did not ask that the kingdom be established on Earth as in 
Heaven, for he knew that if such a prayer was answered his saloon 
would have to go. This much may be said in his favor, he has 
not acted the hypocrite. He promptly throws the People’s Party 
ticket aside with the remark that ‘‘ we already have two whisky 
parties and have no use for a third.’”’ He has no use for a Pro- 
hibition ticket and therefore selects the same kind of ticket 
chosen by the man with the white necktie. They are placed in 
the ballot box, and when the sworn judges come to count them 
they are utterly unable to distinguish the ticket cast by the man 
from the saloon from that cast by the minister. That kind of 
voting is doing more to destroy the power of the church than 
could be accomplished by a thousand Ingersolls. 
WASTE OF MONEY AND MANHOOD. 

Over the counters of these 240,796 Democratic and Republican 
liquor houses was expended in 1891 the sum of one billion, five 
hundred and seven millions of dollars. All wasted over the 
liquor counters in a single year. What a legacy to leave to an 
enlightened and civilized people! And yet in the face of this 
outrageous system, these two old parties ask a Christian man for 
his ballot. This expenditure over the liquor counters would 
more than pay off the national debt in a single year. It is equal 
to the assessed valuation of all the taxable wealth of five states 
like Kansas. It would build 1,507,000 comfortable homes for 
the many homeless families. What would that mean? More 
axes for our men to go out in the timber and cut down the trees, 
more cross-cut saws, more men to handle them, and saw these 
trees up into saw logs, more oxen, more log wagons, more log 
chains, more ox drivers to haul these logs to the mill, and more 
saw mills, and more men to run them, more teamsters to haul 
this lumber after itis cut up for building purposes, more rail- 
ways to carry it into the different sections of the country, more 
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carpenters and more brick and stone masons, more lath makers, 
more shingle makers, more painters, more paper hangers. This 
one evil blotted out, and the money passed over its counters 
turned into legitimate channels, would set the hammer and saw 
going in every town and hamlet in this land, thus doing more 
than any other one thing to settle the labor question. To-day 
we find two men hunting one job; that is what makes wages low. 
Blot out the liquor traffic, and there will be two jobs hunting for 
one man, and that is what makes wages high. 
NO ISSUE BETWEEN THE OLD PARTIES. 

There is absolutely to-day no issue between the old parties, 
except a scramble for the offices. Ask a Democrat, ‘‘How do 
you feel about prohibition in Kansas?’ and jhe will reply, ‘‘I am 
for resubmission.”’ ‘‘And how do you feel, Mr. Republican?’ 
“‘O, we are against resubmission red hot; we are for constitu- 
tional convention.’’ The Democrats submit only part, and the 
Republicans want to submit all. Ask a Democrat, ‘‘How do 
you stand on the whisky question ?’’ and he will reply, ‘‘ We are 
for a well-regulated, judicious license system’’; and ask a Re- 
publican, and he will say, ‘‘We are for a license system, well 
regulated and judicious.’”’ You ask a Republican how Demo- 
crats stand on the tariff, and he will reply, ‘‘They are for Free 


Trade.’’ ‘‘And how do you stand, Mr. Republican?’ ‘O, we 
are for reciprocity.’? You see Democratic Free Trade means a 


fair exchange of commodities between the United States and 
Canada, while Republican reciprocity means a fair exchange of 
commodities between Canada and the United States. Ask a 
Democrat, ‘‘How do you stand on the tariff?’ and he will reply, 
‘*We are for tariff reform’’; and how do you stand, Mr. Repub- 
lican? and the answer comes, ‘‘We are for reform of the 
tariff.’ 

For thirty years, whenever these two old parties said anything 
about the tariff, they have claimed to be some kind of tariff re- 
formers. It is amusing to see an old Democrat traveling over 
the state and talking about ‘‘war tariff,’? when if he would go 
to the records he would find that the Republican war tariff from 
1861 to 1865 averaged but 34 per cent, while the Democratic 
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Mills bill, twenty-five years after the war was over, was 42 per 
cent, or 8 per cent higher than the Republican war tariff. The 
Mills bill was 42 per cent, and the Republican law of ’83 was 
47 per cent. Only five cents between them. Imagine the states- 
manship that makes a national issue over five cents on the tariff, 
and calls prohibition a ‘‘side issue.’’ I am not speaking of the 
tariff to bind any political organization, I simply draw my own 
conclusions upon the matter. I belong to no political party. I 
train with the Prohibition party because it shapes its platform 
of principles in accordance with my conscience. Never, God 
helping me, will I wear the collar of any political organization. 
Party slavery has been the curse of this country. 
TARIFE SYSTEM WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. 

I take the position that the whole tariff system is wrong in 
principle. It levies its burdens on what we consume, instead of 
upon what we possess, thus making the day laborer contribute 
as much to support the government as we impose upon a million- 
aire. Any system that does that is robbery. They say it pro- 
tects labor, including the farmer; but tariff never protected any 
farmer or laboring man in the land. 

In Indiana, a year or two ago, I was discussing this question. 
I said the tariff never protected any man’s muscle, and at the 
close of my address a young man came up to me and said, ‘“‘ You 
are right; twenty ‘Hoosier’ boys were discharged from the rail- 
way service this afternoon.’”’ I said, ‘‘What were you doing?’’ 
‘““We were section hands.’”’ ‘‘How much did you get a day?’ 
‘Ninety cents.’? ‘‘ And why were you discharged?’ ‘‘To make 
room for some black Italians who worked cheaper.’’ Where did 
the Protection come in for these boys? To-morrow morning a 
blacksmith goes into his shop and takes up the hoof of a ten- 
dollar pony that has a thirty-dollar tariff on it, under the Mc- 
Kinley bill. So you see it is ‘‘protected.”” He picks up a 
horseshoe, that is protected, picks up a hammer, and that is 
protected, picks up a horseshoe nail, and that is protected. He 
proceeds with the protected hammer to drive the protected nail 
through that protected shoe, into that protected pony’s hoof, and 
everything in that transaction is protected but the blacksmith’s 
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muscle. We have Free Trade in that all over the land. And 
why? Because we can bring in shiploads of blacksmith’s muscle 
without paying any tariff. 

A farmer has five boys. One is nine; another is twelve ; and 
another fifteen, and a fourth eighteen, and a fifth twenty-one 
years of age. He wants them to carry 500 pounds. If heisa 
kind and just father, he will divide the load according to their 
physical ability to bear it. He will put 165 pounds on the broad 
shoulders of the man of twenty-one,.and 135 on the shoulders of 
the eighteen-year old boy, and 100 pounds on the fifteen-year old, 
and 75 pounds on the twelve-year-old boy, and 25 pounds on the 
nine-year old, and the boys thus loaded walk down the street, 
each one carrying no more than his physical ability allows him 
to bear. Does the tariff do that? No. The tariff puts a hun- 
dred pounds on each of them, and the great strong fellows waltz 
down street, and grow and prosper, while the little ones, borne 
down under their tremendous burdens, remain runts all their 
lives. 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man and the right of every citizen, black or white, rich or poor, 
who has earned an honest dollar, to spend it anywhere on the 
face of God’s green earth it will bring the greatest return with- 
out being compelled to pay tribute to a favored few for the priv- 
ilege. How would I support the government? I will tell you. 
I would support it by levying the burden upon the wealth in- 
stead of upon the poverty of the people. 

The battle-scarred veteran, Comrade Ingalls, in his speech de- 
livered in the United States Senate on the 14th day of January, 
1891, said that under our present system of government thirty 
thousand men have been enabled to absorb more than one half 
of the wealth of all the people of this great nation, while a 
million American citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless 
tramps begging for bread, and innocent women are forced to 
prostitution or suicide to prevent beggary. And he tells us that 
there is no natural cause for this appalling condition. I do not 
wonder at it. I have a list of 792 articles of common use upon 
which the McKinley bill increased the tariff. Among them I find 
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clothing, blankets, queen’s ware, hardware, glass, and tinware, 
while agates, uncut diamonds, emeralds, fashion plates, garnets, 
ivory, medals, stuffed birds, and all precious stones are on the 
free list! Why tax the necessities of the poor and let the luxu- 
ries of the rich come in free? Why not support the government 
by taxing the wealth, the luxuries instead of the necessities of 
the people? Do away with this system of legalized robbery. 
Give the poor man a chance to get a little home for himself and 
family. Hold the big fellows down and lift the little fellows up 
and thus equalize the opportunities to get along in the world, 
and the ‘‘Calamity Howler’’ will be heard no more in the land. 


JOHN P. St. JOHN. 



































THE NON-PROTECTIONIST IDEA. 


BY W. T. GALBRAITH, M. D. 





HAVE read several articles from the pen of Hon. David A. 

Wells, on economic subjects; and although differing from 
him on many points, I have always recognized a great deal of 
force and merit in his writings ; but in reading the article on the 
‘‘Protectionist,’’ in the American Journal of Politics, of September, 
I fail to find either logic or plausibility, and I am surprised at 
the entire absence of anything to confirm my previous good 
opinion of his ability as an economic writer. I therefore feel 
justified in using the terms illogical, short-sighted, and absurd. 
But terms do not settle the question, and we will therefore con- 
sider some of the propositions he sets forth. He says that of 
course the farmer must sell his surplus. Out of the 10,000 
bushels of corn he can use only 1,000, and 9,000 bushels must ad 
be sold in order to buy what he needs of other things, and “a 
“he must be stupid indeed who does not at once see that the 
greater the facilities afforded to him for exchange, such as good 
roads, bridges, horses and wagons, cheap and swift railroads and 
steamships, low tolls, freights, and taxes, the greater will be the 
opportunity for exchange and trade to advantage.’’ 

Here are mentioned nine different means of facilitating trade, 
and we might add a tenth, and indeed ‘‘queer’’ Protectionists 
do claim that one more, at least, is necessary. Mr. Wells would 
call this a restriction, but we insist that it is a facility as well. 
Every one of the nine items mentioned represents a tax in some 
Shape. The farmer is taxed for roads, taxed for bridges, taxed 
for horses and wagons, taxed for tolls and freights, railroads and 
Ships. In other words he is taxed for all his facilities. 

Now is it not strange that so much taxation should be a 
benefit? Is it possible that a Free Trader will admit that taxa- 
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tion and restriction lead to prosperity in business? Then we 
have this logical conclusion: Taxes are sometimes a benefit and 
facilitate exchange ; and are not necessarily a ‘‘burden.’’ With 
Free Traders this last word is almost inseparable from the word 
‘‘taxes,’’? and in the same connection we usually see ‘‘ infamous,”’ 
‘‘iniquitous,’”? and ‘‘robbery.’’ These are the pet words we 
hear on all sides, and methinks might apply just as well to some 
of the items mentioned as to a very important item not men- 
tioned in the nine. Of course we do not think they apply to 
either. 

Suppose the farmer claims that the nine facilities are not 
enough, and he needs one more to help him out with his surplus 
of 9,000 bushels of corn; and suppose he says he wants a law 
passed to tax him so that he may have this extra help, Mr. 
Wells would tell him he has all he needs, and the extra tax 
would be a ‘‘burden,’’ that it would be a ‘‘shot-gun”’ robbery 
of himself and others. But he will reply that the tax will be a 
help just as other taxes have helped him, and he is always ready 
to spend money in order that he may have greater returns. 

This it is said interferes with the natural law of supply and 
demand. Just so, all taxes or tariffs interfere with this law, and 
we always have taxes ; we never have trade or exchange without 
a law of supply and demand which is more or less artificial. It 
is never natural. Legislation: makes the demand stronger and 
the supply greater. This is sound political economy for our own 
people, whatever it may be for the rest of the world. 

Legislation has given us most of our facilities for trade, and it 
can give us still another; and yet Mr. Wells says, ‘‘ There never 
has been a case in all human experience, when the removal of 
restrictions—natural and legislative—on trade, did not result in 
the extension of trade.’’ Taxes for roads, bridges, etc., are re- 
strictions ; should they be opposed ? 

But it is said that some taxes are necessary, but they are not 
absolutely necessary. The native North American Indians did 
not tax themselves ; the native African does not do so; he needs 
no roads and bridges, no railroads or ships; why should he tax 
himself to build them? We consider these things a necessity, 
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but they are only luxuries or facilities for acquiring luxuries. 

Mr. Wells begs the whole question by assuming that all re- 
strictions are hurtful, and give no corresponding benefit ; but 
if one ‘‘restriction’’ to trade may at the same time be a facility, 
as I have shown, so may another, and unless he shows that the 
tariff has no benefits equal to, or greater than the restrictions 
that it imposes, his ‘‘shot-gun”’ is a failure. 

In a social community it is of the greatest importance that we 
see the future as well as the present, and we must see the neces- 
sity of present expenditure for future benefits. This idea is 
acted upon by most individuals in business, but the good of the 
general public must generally be improved by legislation, the 
principle being the same in both cases. s) 

But Mr. Wells is anxious about the farmer’s surplus, and he 
wants to get it into England. Why England? Is it not a fact. 
that we have a better market here for his 9,000 bushels? In 
fact 9,000 out of every 10,000 bushels are needed here, so that 
he has a very small surplus to sell abroad, and is it not possible 
that we might by legislative restriction, furnish a market for all 
of it here? It may cost something to do it; but everything 
costs, and is not a home market worth anything to us? It makes 
no difference whether the expense consists in a tax fora railroad 
or a restrictive tariff, if the future income compensates for the 
expense. The claim of the Protectionist is that the tariff re- 
striction will result in benefits more than equal to the ‘‘ burdens”’ 
it imposes, and hence that ‘‘taxes’’ may be a blessing rather 
than a curse. 

All that Mr. Wells has said applies as well to a tariff for rev- 
enue as to a protective tariff. The tariff for revenue is only a 
benefit in so far as it furnishes the means of a good government ; 
but a protective tariff does all this and fosters our own industries 
besides. It is a “‘road’’ to success and a bridge to prosperity. 
Our ‘‘gun behind the bush’’ has become a very friendly gun 
and shoots the game that supplies our table. Home industries 
and home competition, made possible by the protective tariff, 
reduce prices of products that we must have, and we are now 
paid back for all we have expended. That this is the result we 
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have numberless examples as proof and every one who is at all 

well informed as to the progress of our industries and the prices 

on products must know that this is true. Every time we 

transfer an industry to this country we have benefited ourselves 

in several ways. The products are made here; the money we: 
pay for them stays here; the men who make them buy their 

necessities as well as their luxuries here. They eat the farmer’s 

corn and he does not need a ship ; he may not even need a rail- 

road. The farmer has much less competition at home than he 

has abroad and therefore the home market is the best. 

Mr. Wells says that the government does not need the revenue 
obtained by tariff on protected articles. This is strange. We 
must get it in this way or some other. The revenue tariff is a 
tax, and a tax only; the protective tariff gives us revenue and 
more besides. That which gives us the most is that which we 
should choose. 

A protective tariff may raise prices temporarily but the fall in 
prices is sure to follow in most cases if not in all ; that is, we are 
willing to pay more for products for a short period in order that 
we may buy them cheaper for all time to come, and in order that 
we may buy them in a home market rather than a foreign market. 
The legislation necessary to effect this is true political economy. 
The Free Traders say, ‘‘ Let supply and demand regulate this ; 
legislation is restriction, burdens the people with taxes, gives 
license to rob us.’’ ‘These taxes,’”’ they say, ‘‘do not help us ; 
we prosper in spite of them.’’ Just as well say that the citizens 
of a city prosper in spite of sanitary laws, or laws which tax 
them for good streets or laws which compel them to build fire- 
proof houses, waterworks, etc. Why do citizens tax themselves 
for bounties and land as an inducement to manufacturers to locate 
with them? Do they expect no returns? Are they not justified 
in this course by future results? Have they not a better market 
for their merchandise, and is not their property enhanced in 
value? Here are taxes and restrictions, here is the gun in the 
bush again. I have never yet heard a Free Trader object to 
them in this shape. Mr. Wells says, ‘‘ Revenue is not the object 
sought for’’ in the Protection laws, and yet he knows that a 
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large part of our revenue is collected by such laws. We protect 
and encourage our home industries and collect revenue at the 
same time. We restrict the foreign industry and encourage our 
own. We use the “shot gun”’ to bring our market home, and 
while it costs something to build a ‘‘market house’’ we are will- 
ing to pay the cost in order to get the home market. Going into 
a new business always costs money, may cost more than we can 
‘make for years, but we do not hesitate on that account; our 
‘‘robber gun’’ becomes a useful hunting gun, establishes new 
industries, gives work to the laboring man at home, gives a 
market to the merchant and the farmer. 

Edward Atkinson, a Free Trader, tells us that wages were 
never, in this or any country, relatively higher and the necessa- 
ries of life were never relatively lower than they are in this 
country to-day; that is, we can buy more with a day’s labor 
than we ever could in any country. But he and other Free 
Traders will tell us that this prosperity is due to improved ma- 
chinery. 

Now the improvement in machinery is dependent on indus- 
tries in which machinery can be used. The industry must exist 
before improvement takes place. Inventors do not invent and 
improve and wait for the industry to come. If we as Americans 
have any superior inventive power, if we can add anything to 
the world’s wealth by invention and improvement, we must first 
have the opportunity, and nothing is clearer to the unprejudiced 
mind than that the protective tariff furnished this opportunity. 
We can now see that not only the industry but the improved 
machinery itself is dependent on the protective tariff. Indus- 
tries are schools and talents are cultivated in them. Without 
these schools in our own country we depend on the rest of the 
world for what they may give us, good, bad, or indifferent ; with 
them our own native genius has a chance for development, and 
certainly is inferior to none in the wérld. We cannot afford to 
lose the benefits of the talents of the people of this great country 
for lack of schools in which to cultivate them. 

Free Traders are very much opposed to the Protection of the tin 
plate industry, and say we cannot make tin plate. We are mak- 
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ing it, and will soon make nearly all, if not all we use, and will 
make it for export besides. When we do this Free Traders will 
say Protection did not do it. Although a large number of fac- 
tories are in operation and being built as a clear result of the 
McKinley bill, and although in a short time tin plate will be as 
low or lower than before the tariff, they cannot see economy in 
paying a little more for tin plate for two years and then getting 
it cheaper for ten years. They cannot see economy in spending . 
ten dollars in order to get back one hundred if there is a pro- 
tective tariff behind it. Tariff is a tax, a tax is a burden, and 
this is all there is of it, and is all they can make out of it. 

But I am reminded here that as soon as we make all our tin 
plate we will have a great calamity upon us. We will shut off 
competition abroad and a powerful tin trust will be formed as a 
result of Protection. In other words, prosperity and the ability 
to produce all we need of tin plate or any other product, is dis- 
astrous and calamitous, according to Mr. Wells, and we should 
do nothing to make atrust possible. If prosperity leads to trusts 
let us not be prosperous, anything to avoid trusts. Of course 
Mr. Wells would prefer that Wales should make all our tin plate, 
that we should not compete with her. He has no fear of a trust 
over there. English capitalists do not like trusts, or if they do 
the difference between a trust abroad and a trust at home is so 
great that the benefits of a home industry would be no compen- 
sation for it. Nothing can overcome the fear of trusts in the 
minds of Free Traders when fighting Protection, but still they 
like them when they are in business for themselves. 

The absurdity of this is so self-evident that we need no better 
answer to all Mr. Wells has said about trusts, which amounts to 
this: Prosperous home industries engender trusts, therefore, 
let us not be prosperous at home. 

To use Mr. Wells’ expression : Non-Protectionists are a ‘‘ queer 
set.’’ He says: 


‘Tn short to carry out logically and to the fullest extent, Mr. McKin- 
ley’s views about industry, you would have every man trying to pro- 
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duce all he can, and sell as little as possible.”’ 


Now there is certainly no such logic in Mr. MeKinley’s views. 
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His plan is to produce all we can, increase our best market ir 
order that we may sell all we can produce. This is business ; 
this is prosperity. Mr. Wells’ views would be these: In-order 
to avoid taxes and trusts buy your tin plate, or anything else 
you need, abroad ; manufacture as little as possible, sell nothing 
but corn abroad and buy abroad all you can in order to induce 
-them to buy your corn. This was the logic of England with 
reference to the American colonies a century ago; this is the 
logic of all Free Traders, and is the logic of every man who 
opposes the McKinley bill, even of those who deny that they are 
Free Traders, for the Democrats, who say they are not Free 
Traders, use the very same arguments used by confessed Free 
Traders. The arguments which fit Free Trade cannot possibly 
fit moderate Protection. The theories are directly opposite. 
The theories of moderate Protection and of high Protection are 
the same, and the only question is one of expediency_as to the 
degree of Protection. When the Protectionist says that we 
must protect, no one but the Free Trader can say that we must 
not. The moderate Protectionist can only say, ‘‘ Yes, we must, 
but how much?’’ Then we have a discussion of expediency 
with reference to what should be protected and to what amount. 
Yet these two classes of Democrats use the same arguments and 
seem unable to see their absurd contradictions. 

Democratic Free Traders are or seem to be very anxious about 
our foreign market and try to convince us that if we do not buy 
of Great Britain we cannot sell to her. This is a bugbear of the 
silliest kind. Great Britain to-day buys of us more than 
twice as much as we buy of her, and the difference is growing 
greater every year, so that it is evident that our selling to Great 
Britain is not dependent on our buying of her. 

Governments do not trade, they only legislate. We legislate 
against Great Britain because it is to our interest todo so. She 
does not legislate against us because it would be against her best 
interests. She wants Free Trade and needs it; we do not want 
it because we do not need it. A of Liverpool wants our corn or 
wheat, but he does not stipulate that we must buy manufactured 
products of his friend B in Manchester. A buys of us because 
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he gets what he wants, and he does not care whether B sells to us 
or to Australia. B sells to Australia and does not care whether 
A buys of Australia or America. According to the logic of Mr. 
Wells this condition of affairs would stop our selling and the 
protective tariff would be the cause. Our markets would be 
glutted with produce which we could not sell to England because 
we do not buy of England. But facts are stronger than theories 
and a condition confronts us. This disposes of all theoretical diffi- 
culty about the farmer’s surplus. He can sell all there is a de- 
mand for, and Protection cannot make the demand less, but it will 
make it greater at home where the market is always sure and best. 

The imagination of the Calamitists must surely be unduly 
active. Logic, theories, and absolute fact are all against them. 
Not only these are against them, but they are against one an- 
other and against themselves. A Free Trader cannot be a 
moderate Protectionist ; and a moderate Protectionist cannot be 
a Free Trader. They are absolutely contradictory in theory, and 
yet we see the same helpless Democrat clinging to both ‘‘planks.”’ 

Now to sum up the discussion. We find these ‘‘queer’”’ facts: 

‘*Restrictions’’ are not always restrictions, but helps. 

‘‘Taxes’’ are not ‘‘burdens,’’ but blessings. 

‘‘Taxes’’ facilitate trade and exchange. 

‘*Taxes’’ establish home industries. 

“‘Taxes’’ establish home competition. 

‘*Taxes’’ establish home markets. 

‘*Taxes’’ furnish occupations for thousands. 

‘“Taxes’’ do not prevent our selling abroad. 

‘*Taxes’’ may raise prices for a short time, but 

‘‘Taxes’’ will lower prices for all time to come. 

‘‘Taxes’’ for Protection furnish revenue needed. 

Finally we are willing that Free Traders shall call a tariff for 
Protection a tax, if they will explain at the same time how taxes 
are a blessing in disguise, or let us do it for them. We are will- 
ing to accept the logic of the McKinley bill, but we are not 
willing to take the logic of Mr. Wells unless he greatly improves 
by a study of facts and conditions. 

W. T. GALBRAITH. 





PRACTICAL LABOR REFORM. 


BY G. W. WEIPPIERT. 


H ERE, there, and everywhere philanthropists, professional 

and otherwise, are discussing the ‘‘ deplorable condition ”’ 
of our laboring classes, without, however, suggesting a plan 
which, if conscientiously carried out, would have a tendency to 
lessen existing evils. Capital, or in other words, the employing 
class, is blamed for all of the hardships endured by wage-workers. 
‘Increase the wages of the toiling masses,’’ say these superficial 
students of social affairs, and ‘‘happiness and prosperity will be 
the rule and not the exception’; forgetting that the law of sup- 
ply and demand will regulate the labor market at least as long 
as there are more workers than positions. 

Utopian reform schemes have a tendency to hide the truth 
from the persons most interested in the rational discussion of 
labor problems, and their advancement by irresponsible philos- 
ophers—unfortunately the English language has no synonym for 
the German ‘‘ Weltverbesserer’’—has contributed more than 
anything else to the establishment of a trades union tyranny en- 
tirely foreign to the spirit of American institutions. 

The happiness of a man, no one will deny, does not depend so 
much on the amount of his income, as it does on the wisdom of 
his expenditures. A working-man who earns $9 a week and 
saves $2 a month is infinitely happier and a much better citizen 
than a skilled mechanic who earns $20 a week and owes his 
grocer and butcher $10 at the end of the month. It is true, he 
may have had a larger variety of food on his table, he may have 
dressed his wife and children better, he may have satisfied his 
appetite for liquor and tobacco to a fuller extent than the other 
man; but the deficit which he will have to meet sooner or later 
will make his life miserable. 
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The inevitable result is a spirit of dissatisfaction, which is 
carefully nursed by agitators who, too indolent to work them- 
selves, grow fat at the expense of these dissatisfied men. Unjust 
strikes are precipitated whenever these professional leaders see 
fit to create a disturbance in the business world; and in a short 
time their dupes become abject slaves and automatons, bending 
their knees at the beck of designing dictators and spending 
their wages without a thought of the morrow. 

The party press of the country, instead of pointing out the 
errors of their ways, fills its columns with unsubstantial articles 
in praise of labor societies ; and fulsome flattery, which grows 
most nauseating just before elections, is dealt out in quantities 
that should convince those most interested of its insincerity. 

‘‘Nothing is too good for me,’ is an expression frequently 
heard in workshops ; ‘‘and I propose to have a good time while 
I can.’’ These are the sentiments of the man who spends every 
cent of his income and runs in debt. He enjoys life in his own 
peculiar way as long as he has good health. He patronizes the 
saloon and the variety theater and is loud in his denunciation 
of all movements looking toward the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. He never thinks of sickness or hard times. His ambi- 
tion starves. He does not desire to excel in his work, as the 
union or trades assembly to which he belongs has decreed that 
he shall not receive more pay than the most incompetent mem- 
ber of his craft. He is, in short, a being without a will of his 
own, bound to an organization which uses him at its will. 

Another class of working-men detrimental to the best interests 
of the labor cause is represented by super-wise individuals im- 
bued with the idea that they are entitled to the same remunera- 
tion accorded to the educated and well-trained brain-worker and 
active business man. These fellows are ever on the alert to 
breed dissension among their fellow-workmen, and in their 
obtrusive way do more to strengthen class feeling than the most 
narrow-minded plutocrat ever accomplished. 

What the American working-man needs more than anything 
else is common-sense instruction in the art of saving. Pro- 
fessional agitators, chronic gamblers, and thoughtless spendthrifts 
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have but little influence over men of steady habits. Possession 
of real estate or ready money—no matter how small the amount 
may be—is the mainstay of conservatism, and as soon as a labor- 
ing man has accumulated his first hundred dollars, the agitator 
loses his grip on him and the true cause of labor has found an- 
other adherent. 

The man who is determined to lay by a certain percentage of 
his earnings can do so without denying himself any of the 
necessaries of life. As his determination to save grows stronger, 
his liquor and tobacco bills grow smaller. Every married 
artisan, even though his income be but $15 a week, can, without 
sacrificing the comfort of his family, save $2.50 out of his 
weekly earnings. Two dollars and fifty cents a week invested in 
a legitimate building and loan association will entitle the inves- 
tor to a principal of $2,000 at the expiration of a period ranging 
from eight to nine years. In other words, the systematic saving 
of about 16 per cent of his earnings enables the ordinary 
American laborer to own a cozy cottage in a few years. 

Of course, a man determined to provide for his family by in- 
vesting his surplus, cannot afford to participate in groundless 
strikes. His interests—being of a more substantial nature than 
those of agitators—demand close application to work, and he 
strives to make his trades union what it really should be—a 
purely benevolent organization, which protects its members from 
competition with incapable workmen, and stands by them in the 
hour of sickness and adversity, exercising its powers as arbiter 
of labor troubles only at critical times, when organized capital 
attempts to usurp unjust prerogatives by arbitrary and heinous 
methods. 

The conservative labor element owes its strength to the pru- 
dence of its members. It does not precipitate strikes, but sub- 
mits its demands and grievances to arbitration. Backed by the 
capital honestly acquired by its members, it becomes a power in 
the business and social affairs of the country, beside which 
ephemeral labor organizations with anarchistic and socialistic 
tendencies present a sorry sight. 

The power of capital controlled by corporations is great, but 
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the power of the capital invested by working-men in homes is 
infinitely greater. The former develops the material resources 
of the country, the latter fortifies the social and moral institu- 
tions of the land against the attacks of reckless adventurers and 
foreign plotters. 

Economy, then, is the only safe road to wealth and genuine 
happiness, and the sooner this truth is realized by all American 
working-men, the sooner will the war which has for many years 
been waged between capital and labor be brought to a satisfac- 
tory end. Judicious saving of surplus earnings, reasonable 
ideas concerning the proper mode of living, and temperance in 
appetite and language are the cardinal principles upon which 
labor’s anti-poverty society must be founded. 

‘‘But,’’? some will ask, ‘‘does capital owe nothing to labor save 
the payment of a small weekly stipend, and do you expect wage- 
workers to be satisfied with whatever greedy employers ‘may be 
willing to allow them?’’ By no means. Labor organizations 
composed of sober, industrious toilers, and directed by thought- 
ful men, will have public sympathy on their side whenever cor- 
porations or other ‘‘soulless’’ employers should attempt to 
enforce an unjust reduction of wages or objectionable regulations, 
and the public would see the laboring class protected in its rights, 

The time will soon arrive when capital, by the force of circum- 
stances and by self-interest, will be compelled to share some of 
its profits with labor. Scores of profit-sharing plans and reward- 
of-merit schemes have within the past two years been given a 
trial by progressive employers, and from day to day new propo- 
sitions calculated to unite capital and labor are advanced. 
But—and let all shiftless working-men note it—the beneficiaries 
of these systems are the sober, faithful employees, and those 
most injured by their adoption are the grumbling, improvident 
workers, who, in most instances, are discharged before these 
reciprocal reforms are inaugurated. 

The object of the writer has not been to give a detailed account 
of co-operative schemes, but to point out some of the errors com- 
mitted by a class of toilers who, although having ample oppor- 
tunities to become better informed, waste their chances in life by 
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thoughtless expenditures, and who, instead of exercising pru- 
dence and accumulating a competency, curse the social limita- 
tions fixed by their own recklessness. 

The plan for reform here submitted is not Utopian. Its practi- 
cability can be tested by every working-man, and if some of 
those in need of advice should accept it in good faith, they will 
cheerfully pardon the writer for having said some things which 


at first glance may have seemed unkind. 
G. W. WEIPPIERT. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 


HE impression seems to prevail among us that the United 
States like the king, can do no wrong, and whenever any 
controversy arises between us and another country the majority 
of our statesmen, politicians, and newspapers decide the case in 
advance ; and assume without the trouble of a thorough, much 
less of an impartial investigation of the case, that we are entirely 
right and the other side wholly wrong. The idea is held forth 
that the United States is a pacific kind of government ‘that 
suffereth long and is kind,’’ and the charge of ‘‘jingoism’”’ that 
has been made against our foreign policy at times finds no re- 
sponsive chord in the public heart, but is hooted at as being 
prompted by partisan motives or a lack of proper national spirit. 
One would scarcely dare to characterize the United States as 
the Russia of the western continent. Such an utterance would 
be as strong a case of treason as that assumed against the boy 
who was recently strung up by the thumbs thirty minutes for 
proposing three cheers for the crazy fanatic who attempted to 
assassinate a Pittsburg capitalist ; and yet, if a prize were offered 
to the nation of this continent that can justly lay claim to the 
tyrant’s place, the prize by common consent would be awarded 
to the United States. 

The readiness with which a large majority of our statesmen 
in the national legislature last winter talked of declaring war 
upon poor little Chile unless she, like the trembling urchin in 
presence of the stern master with cowhide in hand, would say 
she was sorry for having done ‘‘it,’’ whatever ‘it’? might be 
construed to mean, clearly indicates that we as a nation do not 
act as reasonably and justly as might be expected of an enlight- 
ened people whose representatives are supposed to be illumined 
by the torch of civilization and guided by the principles of the 
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Christian religion. It is well sometimes to be told of our faults, 
especially by our good friends, lest we become ‘“‘ wise in our own 
conceit.’’ It seems peculiarly timely at the present that some 
one who can speak plainly and understandingly, and we might 
almost say with autherity, should point out some of our mistakes 
in dealing with international matters. We commend to the care- 
ful attention of every reader of the JOURNAL the article in this 
number on ‘‘Our Foreign Relations,’’ by Prof. Woolsey, of Yale 
University, and published in the ‘‘ Yale Review” for July. It 
will open the eyes of those who read it to the difference between 
an impartial, careful, and scholarly view of the cases in point 
and the situation as described by papers that are animated by 
what is popularly taken as a spirit of patriotism but which if 
patriotism at all is of a very cheap and undesirable quality. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


Graduates of several technical schools have found employment 
at the Carnegie mills at Homestead since the strike ; and Super- 
intendent Potter says that these young men have surprised him 
by the facility with which they have learned to manipulate novel 
machinery, their theoretical training making them apt scholars. 
He thinks a little practice will render them as proficient in 
handling machinery and apparatus as most of the high salaried 
men who were at work when the strike occurred. 

The Railway Review declares that this upsets a pet theory of 
Mr. Carnegie who contended, in a controversy two years ago, 
that a college education is a detriment rather than an aid to 
young men who engage in manual labor. 

Mr. Potter’s report is certainly a good argument in favor of 
technical training, but we fail to see that it argues much in favor 
of the ordinary college course so far as the trades are concerned. 
The students who entered the Homestead mills were from the 
Columbia School of Mines, Troy Polytechnic School, Stevens’ 
Institute, and Boston Institute of Technology, none of which call 
themselves colleges and none of which are colleges in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. If a dozen graduates of those colleges 
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where the time is spent largely on Latin, Greek, and metaphys- 
ics had gone into the mills and shown great aptness for the work, 
it would argue in favor of a classical education for the trades, 
but the probabilities are that the greater part of such a contin- 
gent would have found its place in the ‘‘awkward squad.”’ 

In technical schools the hand, eye, and mind are all trained— 
no stuffing the memory with Greek verbs and particles—mechan- 
ical principles are studied and mechanical drawings made; but 
a young man, after completing the four years’ college course, 
condemned by Mr. Carnegie, would not know the difference be- 
tween a friction clutch and a jackscrew. 

Technical schools and manual training schools do undoubtedly 
help to fit young men to enter occupations that require a skillful 
hand and a trained eye. We need more of them and more manual 
training in connection with our public schools. If half the clas- 
sical schools and colleges of the country were changed into such 
institutions as those that sent the young men to Homestead mills 
the country would be much better off in respect to its edu- 
cational advantages. 


THE PRIZE RING. 

An event that tends to sustain the theory that man has de- 
scended from the monkey and, in fact, that he is still descending 
in some respects was the recent pugilistic combat at New Orleans. 
Everything else was eclipsed by this national event. Even the 
dread cholera was obliged to take abbreviated notices in the 
daily papers; and the candidates for the highest office on earth 
were obliged to pass one day and leave the nation ignorant as to 
whether they drank tea or ccffee for breakfast, in order that the 
whole first page might be devoted to a description of the brutal 
contest between two sluggers whose only qualities worthy of 
mention are brute strength and more than ordinary endurance. 

Let any intelligent man compare the short notices given to 
those noble men, who will live immortal among the names of the 
world’s great—our good poet Whittier and our noble editor and 
statesman Curtis—with the columns devoted to the New Orleans 
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sluggers, and his cheek must tingle with shame both for the 
depraved public taste and the willingness of the press to pander 
to it and stimulate it. 

It is not surprising that men are willing to engage as princi- 
pals in this demoralizing business; for men in all times have 
been willing to undertake anything, no matter how dangerous or 
degrading, how painful or loathsome, where money and applause 
are the reward. It does seem remarkable, however, that there 
are in every large city thousands of men more or less intelligent 
who are willing to pay from ten to twenty-five dollars to witness 
so brutal a spectacle, and thus encourage and lend their sanction 
to the demoralizing practice. 

The Olympic Club, under whose auspices the fight took place, 
is said to have had $70,000 after paying the enormous expenses. 
We are told that everything passed off orderly and pleasantly, 
and there seems to have been but one thing lacking to make the 
occasion one of great moral influence and benefit... It was per- 
haps an oversight that the proceedings were not opened with 
prayer. No doubt for the sake of the notoriety it would have 
given him some minister of the gospel could have been found, 
willing to invoke the divine blessing. He could have defended 
his course by alleging that the fools were determined to fight 
anyway, and that being the case it might as well be done decently 
and in order,—something after the style of the minister of this 
city who recently proposed opening saloons to lessen the evils of 
drinking. 

For all this interest and ferment over a fight, and for the de- 
moralizing effects it is universally admitted to have, the press 
must shoulder a large share of the responsibility. When the 
papers of the country devote column after column and page upon 
page to the description of an event in all its details, it is but 
natural for the public to infer that such event must be one of 
importance and one on which the people should be informed. 
The public doesn’t stop to consider that the motive of the pub- 
lisher is a sordid one, and that he is simply taking advantage of 
the public foolishness to make money by printing what nobody 
ought to read, but what nearly everybody will read when an 
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opportunity is offered. Publishers should not ‘‘lead us into 
temptation.”’ . 

Many of the newspapers as if ‘‘to add insult to injury ”’ ridi- 
cule and condemn their legitimate offspring ; and not a few that 
contained pages of ‘‘ prize-ring”’ literature, acting on the prin- 
ciple that the hair of the dog will cure his bite, editorially con- 
demned the spirit and practice of pugiiism in terms more or less 
vigorous. One of the Pittsburg dailies that did its full share in 
describing the ‘‘ beautiful fighting,’ a few days later had this 
sarcastic reference to the subject: ‘‘ When Corbett reached 
Boston the people of that cultured city upset a cab in order to 
get at him with congratulations. Harvard College has not yet 
read him an address of welcome.”’ 

Those who fall over one another in their haste to see a cham- 
pion pugilist may be fools, but those who regard them as such 
and still do all they can to stimulate their foolishness come sus- 
piciously near the class called knaves. 

When the public taste becomes so improved that it does not 
crave such literature newspapers will not be slow to drop that 
and take something else ; but nothing can so quickly elevate the 
public taste as the newspapers themselves, and unfortunately 
they are not likely to make much effort in the direction of im- 
provement so long as more money is to be made out of a depraved 
public taste than a high-toned one. For the credit of the news- 
paper and for the credit of the public intelligence it is to be 
hoped that the time will soon come when a champion slugger is 
not considered worthy of public mention, much less worthy of 
more notoriety than the chief magistrate of the nation. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STRIKE. 


No event of recent occurrence has aroused a more genuine 
public interest than the difficulty between employer and em- 
ployee at Homestead, Pa. Press and pulpit, platform and office, 
shop and street corner, have all been enlisted in discussing the 
matter in its various aspects. Some of the discussions have 
been calm, able, and logical; many of them fiery, bitter, and 
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unreasonable. The case is important not so much for what it is 
in ‘itself as for the infinitely larger field of labor interested in 
the result. The position taken by the respective sides may be 
briefly stated : 

Those whose sympathies are with the employers declare 
that the law must be obeyed, and that it recognizes the right of 
the employer to run his business without any help at all or with 
whatever help he may see fit to employ and at whatever wages 
he may be able to secure it; that working-men have a right to 
choose or refuse the wages offered ; that they may quit work 
whenever they see fit, but that they have no right to interfere 
with those who may desire to take the places that have been 
vacated. k 

On the other hand, those who take sides with the employees 
concede the supremacy of the law and admit that it should be 
respected, but they insist that morally the strikers are in the 
right, and that in some way the legal rights in the case should 
be made to conform to the moral basis. They maintain, that in- 
asmuch as the government has placed a protective duty on the 
products of this mill at Homestead for the avowed purpose of 
enabling the manufacturers to pay good wages, such an ar- 
rangement changes the conditions involved; and instead of 
being a case simply between employer on one hand and em- 
ployees on the other, the government because of having aided 
the industry for a specific purpose must become a party to the 
controversy and see that its interest in the matter is not lost 
sight of. These, as we have been able to gather from the great 
volume that has been written and said on the subject, are the 
positions taken by the respective sides. 

Since Congress has decided that the national government can- 
not interfere, the matter is left just where such disputes have 
always rested; and working-men may as well make up their 
minds to the stern truth that under the existing order of things 
they can work for the wages offered or not, as they may elect, 
but there their authority ends, and they have no legal right be- 
yond the power of persuasion to prevent other men from work- 
ing at whatever price they may see fit to take. When they at- 
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tempt to go beyond the domain of reasonable persuasion and 
invoke the aid of physical force, the law, civil or military or 
both, steps in, and no matter what view any good citizen may 
take of the problem, he will agree that the law must be re- 
spected. It is true the employer may be harsh, avaricious, and 
domineering, but the law as yet grants a man the privilege of 
being a hog if he chooses to be one, and many avail themselves of 
the privilege. 

It is evident that the permanent and general improvement in 
the condition of the wage-worker does not lie in the direction of 
compelling the employer by physical force to pay labor a higher 
price than he is willing to grant. It can come only from a better 
understanding, a more harmonious action among working-men, 
and a general recognition of the unwritten commandment, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not take thy neighbor’s job.’”’ Under such a confederation 
of organized labor as it is possible to conceive, working-men 
could peaceably demand and readily receive all the profits of 
their labor in manufacturing industries above a reasonable sum to 
pay the employer for his time, capital, and risk. The employer 
should not expect to pay less, the employee should not ask for more. 

As long as there is a great reservoir of unorganized labor, not 
controlled by the ethical principles recognized in the command- 
ment above quoted, but willing to underbid those who are more 
profitably employed, we may expect wages to be lower than the 
manufacturers can really afford to pay. 

Rome was not built in a day nor can the wage question be 
settled at once. It will be a question of evolution and develop- 
ment, but under the wise leadership of such men as Powderly, 
Gompers, and a host of others, the vexatious problem will grad- 
ually adjust itself fairly and permanently. 

There is a great clamor for legislation on the subject but beyond 
a few slight helps it is difficult to see wherein statutory law, and 
especially any law that the most sanguine could expect to see 
passed, can accomplish the desired end. The selfishness of men, 
it is true, has led to all sorts of private, corporate, and profes- 
sional protection, but it is hardly likely that such will be in- 
voked for the wage-earner. 
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For example, lawyers seeing that their profession was in dan- 
ger both in reputation and emoluments, by too much competi- 
tion, took means for their protection. In order to appear in 
court to transact business a man must be admitted to the bar, no 
matter how well he may be qualified to discharge the duty in- 
trusted to him. In order to be admitted to the bar he must first 
pass an examination in certain prescribed text-books, after a fixed 
time of study; and even before he enters on the study of these 
legal text-books he must have a knowledge of mathematics, 
Latin, history, etc., as may be prescribed. In this way our law- 
yers manage to protect themselves from the pauper attorneys of 
Europe and elsewhere. 


































Physicians have a protective measure in a registry law, and in 
many states, at least, before a man can legally practice medicine 
he must go to the county seat and register in a book for the pur- 
pose. He cannot register, however, unless he has a diploma 
from some medical college recognized by the.law. In this man- 
ner physicians manage to protect the dignity and profits of their 
business from ‘‘scab’’ doctors who might crowd in and practice 
cheaper if not better. 

The same is true of ministers, teachers, druggists, and others, 
and who can say that the application of this principle may not 
extend until all classes of workers have rules and regulations 
protecting their respective interests. The puddler cannot now 
say to another, ‘‘ You shall not puddle in this mill,’’ but perhaps 
he can have it so arranged that no man can engage in that busi- 
ness unless he has been a resident of the state for a certain num- 
ber of years, is able to read and write, has a knowledge of math- 
ematics and history, understands chemistry, especially with 
reference to the manufacture of iron, and has a knowledge of 
geography sufficient to locate Mozambique Channel and describe 
the Dead Sea. This may seem like unnecessary knowledge for 
a puddler or stoker, but questions intended to elicit such knowl- 
edge would not be any more ridiculous than are many of those 
asked at civil service, school, and college examinations, so far as 
their being pertinent is concerned. 

Almost any one will admit that this would be a doubtful kind 
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of protection if universally applied, and what to do with the 
great host that would be shut out from all employment would be 
a more serious problem than the one that now confronts us as 
existing between capital and labor. 

More general intelligence, more thorough organization, a more 
judicious economy as to expenditures, more discretion as to when 
to strike and when not to strike, on the part of working-men, 
will do more to elevate them socially and financially than all the 
legislation that is likely to be enacted for years to come. 








CAMPAIGN EXCITEMENT. 


Judging from indications up to date, the people of this repub- 
lic do not intend to lose their senses so completely in the present 
campaign as they have usually done during a presidential con- 
test. The boyish plan of arming with wooden guns, trailing the 
streets wearing caps and capes and carrying greasy, smoking 
torches and shouting like a band of Apaches seems likely to go 
into welcome obscurity along with many other ridiculous prac- 
tices that have prevailed in political campaigns. 

Excitement is harmful under almost any circumstances and 
should be discouraged, and especially at a time when men are 
called upon to select the chief executive officer and the highest 
legislative officers of the nation do they need to act from their 
best judgment, uninfluenced by hurrah or blind party enthu- 
siasm. 

The campaign orator or ‘‘stumper,’’ as he is commonly called, 
promises to be with us for a few campaigns yet, but the time is 
coming when “his voice will no more be heard in the land.”’ 

Year after year it becomes more and more difficult to drum up 
a fair-sized audience to listen to the lawyer or politician who 
periodically takes advantage of political interest to get acquainted 
with the dear people, either asking their votes at the present 
time or expecting to do so a little later on. It is now only men 
of ability and reputation who can attract an audience or com- 
mand a respectful hearing. Not many years ago, and perhaps it 
may still be the practice in some localities, great processions 
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made up of wagons, buggies, and horseback riders, carrying ° 
forests of hickory or pine, according to the bias of their lack of 
political opinions, would go through rain or shine fifteen, 
eighteen, and even twenty miles to a mass meeting. While 
these meetings were a good thing for the venders of cheese, 
crackers, and cider, in creating a higher conception of citizen- 
ship they were dead failures. The time is coming and is now at 
hand when intelligent men will study politics the year round, as 
they have the opportunity, and when they will mingle their 
studies with a little thought, instead of waiting until the fall 
campaign opens to be stuffed by those who are hired for the 
purpose. Partisan politics is the bane of the nation and when 
the excitement incident to political campaigns dies out men will 
begin to reason and we may expect conservative, independent 
political thought to take the place of that narrow partisan view 
which characterizes so large a portion of the American votes. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. 12mo. 250 pp. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Price, $1.25. 
This is the first volume of the ‘‘ Historic Towns” series edited 

by Edward A. Freeman, D. C. L., and Rev. William Hunt. 

The history of a great city is always interesting and espe- 
cially so when portrayed in so fresh and vigorous a style as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. The book opens with an account of the discovery of 
the Hudson River in 1609 by Henry Hudson, who christened it in 
his own name. He traces the history of the city from its settle- 
ment in 1624, when the Dutch bought Manhattan Island for $24, 
down through its entire history, the Tweed ring being about the 
last subject treated as a matter of history. He says compara- 
tively little of the military and political events, dealing rather 
with the customs and condition of the people and the causes 
that have made New York in a growth of less than three centu- 
ries to be the third commercial city in the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt admits that there are cities of the Old World 
with cleaner municipal governments than New York, but on the 
other hand he thinks the masses are worse off in those cities than 
in New York. There are three maps in the book, one illustra- 
ting the city as it was in 1664, another showing its dimensions 
in 1767, and the third a most excellent map of the New York of 
the present time. 


Callias. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, A. M. 12mo. 350 pp. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


This book is a historical tale of the fall of Athens, in which 
the imaginary hero Callias, a young naval officer, takes a more 
or less prominent part. The reader is led to infer early in the 
story that Callias is ready at any moment to fall in love with 
Hermione, the daughter of Hippocles, but there is but little to 
satisfy the curious on this point. When the last page is 
reached ‘‘he had clasped her in his arms,’”’ and she muttered 
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something about being able to love an alien, but whether they 
were married and found marriage a success or failure the book 
saith not. 

The author’s principal object perhaps is to convey clear ideas 
of old Greek life. Among the interesting historic descriptions 
are the trial and death of Socrates and of the six generals for 
their failure to rescue the drowning crews at the battle of 
Arginuse. The author’s style is good and the typography of 
the book is of Flood & Vincent’s best. 

We must confess that we do not like books that are declared 
to be a combination of fact and fancy, and especially do we dis- 
like fictitious delineation of history. It would spoil the effect of 
an author’s style to be obliged to label his paragraphs, ‘‘ This is 
fact,’’ and the next, ‘‘ This is fiction,’ throughout the entire 
book, but is this not really essential to the reader who may not 
be able to discriminate, and who desires to draw a line between 
the real and the unreal? It may be well enough to lay the 
groundwork of a novel on fact, if fact be more suitable than 
imagery, but we doubt whether any one’s valuable knowledge of 
history can best be increased by reading historical romance. 
History at best is suspiciously intimate with fancy, and many 
fictions of one age become alleged historic facts of the next. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 
8vo. 288 pp. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents. 

Having been born in England, and passing his first boyhood 
days there, the author of this book, next to the love he holds for 
the land of his adoption, for which he has fought in two wars, 
feels an interest in the land of his birth, and has kept careful 
watch of the questions that have been at issue in English poli- 
tics. He is an intensely vigorous writer and invests every sub- 
ject he touches with new interest. 

We could not by any review do this book justice and hence 
simply advise all who are interested in the subject to send for the 
work itself. One sentence from the preface will show the 
author’s style and indicate the sentiment of the book : 

‘‘Had the English arguments for Protection been preserved in Mr. 
Edison’s phonograph, the unwinding of the machine would not have 
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more faithfully reproduced them than they have been reproduced by 
the American Protectionists in the debates in Congress—excepting 
this one, ‘the foreigner pays the tax.’ In all the debates in Parliament 
between 1841 and 1846, I cannot find it of record that any member 
was foolish enough to think that, or daring enough to say it.’’ 


Sixteenth Year Book, New York State Reformatory. Elmira: Re- 
formatory Press. 

This is a pamphlet of about 130 pp., and while the average 
man would perhaps throw it aside without reading enough to be- 
come interested, it would vastly increase the general intelligence 
and soften the public heart in relation to a most important 
subject if every intelligent man and woman would give this re- 
port a careful perusal. It describes by fine illustrations and 
good language the facilities for dealing with crime and the 
methods employed in training youthful violators of law in the 
Empire State. 

It is safe to say that the New York Reformatory at Elmira 
stands at the head of all similar institutions, pot only in the 
United States but in the world—an institution that is not only 
doing work that society left undone, but what is still harder is 
undoing vicious, idle habits, the forming of which society not 
only permits, but encourages and stimulates. 

Following is an extract from the manager’s report : 


‘‘ During the past year more than ever before, letters of inquiry from 
all portions of our own country and from Europe and Asia have been 
received in respect to the methods of treatment pursued in the Reforma- 
tory and the results which have attended the return to society of men 
paroled and finally discharged from custodial care. Persons interested 
in penal affairs in the state of New York and in other and distant states 
are frequent visitors at the Reformatory, and are impressed by the com- 
prehensive system which undertakes to furnish the young inmates edu- 
cation, self-control, health of body, and the possession of trades—all 
the essentials for reaching and maintaining useful and honorable man- 
hood. The words of the sentence, ‘hard labor in prison,’ imply rigor 
and mercilessness which are begotten by crude ideas of justice which 
remain as a heritage from a former period of jurisprudence. Whatever 
would crush the convict’s spirit, and make prison life harsh and 
oppressive and encourage no hope against the day of his release, was 
ingeniously devised and systematically followed, not for the benefit of 
the man but all for the good of the public. It has taken a long time to 
learn that man cannot be improved by such treatment, that a word of 
encouragement is better for a man in misfortune than a frown or a 
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blow, and that efforts to set him on his feet, when he is fallen, are more 
to be commended, even in a selfish estimate of business ways and 
interests than to make his falling permanent and degrading.”’ 

Some of the special methods made use of are shown by quot- 
ing from the report of General Superintendent Brockway : 

‘The indeterminate sentence, with its marking system and con- 
ditional release, is a great improvement upon a determinate-sentence 
peremptory release. The physical renovation of the most defective 
criminals by a systematic physical training in a well-appointed gymna- 
sium, with its baths and massage, is a new departure for prisons, and is 
reasonably successful. The military organization and self-government 
of a large Reformatory prison for adults is also new and has proven a 
successful experiment. The complete classification of the inmates for 
trades or mechanical instruction, attaching diminished importance to 
the matter of possible earnings or income from the labor of prisoners, 
is probably a considerable advance upon any employment of prisoners 
in an ordinary state prison, and is believed to be, from the experience 
here, of fundamental importance in a reformatory system. The com- 
pulsory education in the school of letters, completely engaging the 
time and attention of the more advanced pupils, as well as the illiter- 
ates, is probably more thoroughly accomplished at the Reformatory 
than in other prisons anywhere.”’ 

More than thirty trades are taught in this institution and 
taught thoroughly, too, instead of in the haphazard manner in 
which a boy or young man is often obliged to ‘‘pick up”’ his 
trade under the direction of a ‘‘ boss.’? For example, the course 
of study in book-binding is divided into twenty-three steps, and 
a certain number of hours are prescribed for each step. In 
horse-shoeing there are fourteen steps; in carpentry, twenty- 
five ; in brick-laying, twenty-three, and in printing, thirty-five. 


An Ounce of Prevention. By Augustus Jacobson. 12mo. Paper. 
251 pp. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This is number three of the Library of Progress of which the 
issues are quarterly. About a hundred pages are devoted to an 
argument favoring the ‘‘succession tax.’’ The work starts out, 
however, in a discussion of the labor question and declares that 
there is but one thing that can settle it, namely, the individual 
improvement and elevation of the man who has to work with his 
hands. To bring about this improvement, he would impose the 
‘* succession tax’’ and raise a sum sufficient to make the manual 
training school a part of the American public school system. 
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In order to keep the children at school he suggests the novel 
plan of paying the parents for their children’s time, beginning 
at the age of twelve years and ceasing at twenty. He suggests 
that $50 should be paid for the first year, increasing the amount 
$25 per year each year until the end of the term. 

To meet this enormous expense he would lay a ‘succession 
tax,’? something such as we had during the Civil War only 
heavier. He would impose a tax on every decedent’s estate, be- 
ginning with 24 mills on all estates under $25,000, and increas- 
ing according to the size of the estate until it would amount to 
ten per cent on a million, one per cent for every additional 
hundred thousand and 50 per cent of all estates of five millions 
or over. 

He estimates that in Chicago this tax would amount to six 
millions annually, and in New York from twenty-five to fifty 
millions annually. 

Colonel Jacobson thinks that it would be to the interest of this 
country to adopt some of the inheritance rules of the code of 
Napoleon under which many of the large French estates have 
been subdivided. It is the law of France that when a man has 
one child he can dispose of but half his estate, the other half 
belonging to his child ; if he has two children he can dispose of 
but one third of his estate ; in other words, the father is on an 
equality with each of his children. Under this plan many large 
estates that might otherwise be kept together are scattered at the 
death of the owner. 

The thirty-two short chapters of this book are well worth a care- 
ful reading, and while the author may sometimes seem to tres- 
pass upon the visionary, his book contains a great deal of good 
hard sense, and forms a very strong argument in favor of the 
general introduction of manual training into our whole public 
school system. 





Proceedings of the First Annual Conference on University Extension. 
Compiled by George Francis Adams, M. A. 8vo. 292 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The seventeen addresses given at the conference together with 
the reports on the progress of the work from the different states 
and Canada are given in this book, and a careful reading will 
give one not familiar with university extension an idea of its 
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needs and purposes as expounded by those engaged in it. 

Of the addresses that of Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, entitled ‘‘ Place of University Ex- 
tension in American Education ”’ gives perhaps the best view as 
to the aim of this new plan of educational work. Dr. Harris 
bears down somewhat heavily on the self-educated man who, he 
says, is necessarily one-sided and defective in his training and 
one who in German literature is called a Philistine, a term which 
Dr. Harris adopts as a suitable epithet. He says that the self- 
educated man is likely to be warped out of his orbit by some 
shallow critical idea which is not born of a comparison of each 
department of human learning with all departments. He names 
but one man as an illustration of such ‘‘ Philistinism’’ and un- 
fortunately for the strength of his case he chooses Herbert 
Spencer, a man whose education was far in advance of any train- 
ing that can be expected from university extension, and one 
whose theories of education have been practically adopted by 
the best educators of Europe and America. 

Dr. Harris has never before been suspected of being arrayed 
against the American high school, and yet his remarks may be 
so construed. He says, ‘‘I find myself obliged to admit that 
the present and past results of these schools may be summed up 
as the vast intellectual current of ‘Philistinism.’’’ Well, if 
Philistinism be a bad thing, and of course it is, for it sounds 
bad, anything that promotes it is to be condemned, and if the 
high schools, as he says, may be summed up as such a produc- 
tion, how can we escape the conclusion that Dr. Harris is against 
the high school? He is greatly in love with the common schools 
and instead of believing that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, he seems to think that a little learning is a good thing 
but a little more is dangerous. 

Without begging the question it might be said that all men 
are self-educated if educated at all—that high schools, colleges, 
and universities are only helps and that is the very most that 
can be hoped from university extension. It will stimulate many 
to effort and aid them in their effort. 

Bishop Vincent’s address is devoted to a discussion of the re- 
lation that Chautauqua work sustains to university extension 
work. He regards the opposition that both plans of work have 
met on the part of certain university men as a good sign, for he 
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Says that true scholars deprecate superficiality and are anxious 
lest some easy way be set forth as a substitute for culture, power, 
and honor, and he thinks it is well that they do look with sus- 
picion upon anything that tends to lower the dignity and charac- 
ter of their work; he believes the hesitancy with which they 
approve of the work of university extension and Chautauqua 
will be followed by hearty approval when university men come 
to understand the object of such work. 

Many other able addresses are given in this book, some of 
which are devoted to a discussion of the practical work of uni- 
versity extension. 





